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For France, and other Countries pot requiring 
(JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE. } 





mesic =TsIc TAUGHT by a YOUNG LADY, | 


lified, and accustomed to Tuition. Terms 
thoroughly ar\Gdress (post paid) to C. F., 4, New London- 
Feochurch- street. 


street, Fence’ 

PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Married 

Clergyman, of the Church of Se, residing upon his 

mest “; rm excellent house, &c., hea iter. Siti distant 

m London, is desirous of RE’ VING TV 
HE mits. into his rae to be Raa. with his only 
shir (who is seven years old) TV eey 4 ee eg 
tion wi o heal 

The Frente eet he Rev. H. H., Ibbotson’s Hotel, Vere-street, 

Oxford-street, London. 


T°. PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A Lapy, 
v 


ls. 








bo intends remaining come | spenths at BRIGHTON for 

the benefit of ber children, would happy te to TAKE CHARGE 

or 4 LITTLE GIRL OR: BOY REY RING SEA AIR, and 

friends may not fi find it convenient to remain with them. 

woerences © can be given either in Brighton or London.—For 

further particulars apply by letter. — to Y. Z., care of 
Mr. Gates, Organ Builder, 13, Norfolk-squa might on. 


ee 
STUDENTS and Others.—A Married Clergy- 
man, residing on a Curacy in one of the most agreeable 

neighbou OOM ANS r A accommodation in his Family 

, who ma 

oon or appreciate the comieats of a HOME, with 

SciEry. and Count ee. — 
AB., Post Office, "Tunbridge 
NAVIGATION, 


T°» MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 
FNL 


ring a thorough Knowledge of their Profession.— 
Mrs. 


LOR'S NAUTICAL ACA EMY, 103, MINORIES, 
are House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 
terms. 





uire oceasional assistance in 
BOOKS, 
Address Rev: 





patronage of the Admiralty, East India Company, 





AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS.—A Gen- 


, tleman is desirous of exchanging his Pan, on Comongyt 
are some o pote.) consisting of Franks, &c n reci- 
terms ; or will be happy to treat fur any that Ani be for 

.—Address Mr. W ebb, 23, Chenies-street, Bedford- 
square, London. 
GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 


URTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
te his Library, during the year 1841. 
2RMS FOR A SINGLE Fancy. 
The Yearess.-£5 5 0 « £ 0 or 10 ue 4 
Half Year eves 3 3 0 oe 212 6 or 
Quarter ..ceceee 116 0 111 6 or $13 ° 


LLIVIER’S SUBSCRIPTION READING 
poows, =, ia Mall.—These Rooms consist of a Read- 
te Writing Room, a Stranger’s Room for the use of 
and thelr friends, Dressing Rooms, &c. Their imme- 
Gate proximity to the Palace renders them most advantageous 
Gentlemen attending Her Majesty's Levees and Drawing 
ot To es and convenience atforded by these 
lergymen and Country Gentlemen is 
‘The terms of Subscription are 3 Guineas 











in particular invited. 
perannum. 
#,* It is intended to limit the number of Members to 150. 


GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


0OOK-SOCIETIES AND FAMILIES, 
THROUGHOUT ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOT- 
LAND, can now obtain * Bull’s New ‘System and Select Library 
»’ describing all the Valuable and Interesting Modern 
Aoletiene ss the present time, and the advantageous Terms 
oo Which they are supplied, regularly and in any quentity, with 
Whatever New and Standard Wo rks, Pieapsines, and Reviews, 
‘may desire for Perusal. Apply to Mr. Bull, English and 
Foreign — Library, 19, Holles-street, four doors from 
are. 


ILLER® S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS, for FEBRUARY, is just gublished, and may be 
ebtained as usual, containing nearly 1,500 Art 
STANDARD ENGLISH aeeae. 


Edmund Spenser’s Faerie Queen, elegantly 
prioted in demy 8vo. handsome cloth binding, fine Steel En- 
saving ofthe Author, only 4s. 6¢.—*«* Ask for Miller's Edition. 

William Shakspeare’s Poems, superbly printed 
on fine thick paper, eve crown 8vo. with Portrait, new, in cloth, 

46d, Reduced from 8s. 

Perey’s (Bishop of Dromore) Reliques of Ancient 
Poetry. 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Fac-similes of the 


avings to the first edition. A legant book. 
Keduced from 1. lls. 6d. ” a ™ 








‘ood 
Ms, 6d. 
4, Oxford-street. 
Just published, at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 
ENRY G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 


of BOOKS, in one p somachabty thick volume 8vo. extend- 





ing to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 

kcomprehends above three hundred thousand volumes, in every 

ent of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 

= at and is athe largest assortment ever offered for sale by a 

Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 

= 8, and reduced prices to most of the modern publi- 

— upwards of five thousand wep icerapiace! notices 

Tse ere are few books importance, old or 

en Bani = foreign, but what may be procured from the 
Advertiser, whose stock is daily increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen 
irchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 
teturn of the Catalogue within six months. 

tic Linrartes in all parts of the world may obtain the 
gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 


Asthere are several firms similar in name, please to observe 
the address, and to prevent mistakes, order 
BENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOG UE, 
4anp 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 








FFICE for PATENTS ‘of INVENTION and 
REGISTRATION of DESIGNS, 62, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 
—Inventors and others are particularly directed to the advan- 
tages ang and economy of having their Fa secured through this 
ice. The title of an invention 
A prospectus, containing much useful = as to British 
and Foreign conte, and protection of Designs and Patterns, 
will be forwarded, rrex, on application to N r. ALEXANDER 
PRINCE, 62, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 


THE ‘FRANKLIN MEMORIAL.—The 


of the id 1 press at which Dr. FRANKLIN 
worked as a journeyman printer when in London (in 1726) 
having been mentioned in the Atheneum, many persons weve 
induced to visit the warehouse of Messrs. iyarrild, in whose 
session it then was, and among them Mr. J. B. Murray, 0 ow 
‘ork, who expressed a Gestze that the | venerable relic should be 
reserved in the he Philosophical 
ociety, as a Le of his illustrious countryman. ‘To this 
national good feeling Messrs. Harrild cheerfully responded, 
declining any price, but, wishing to make it instrumental in 
forwarding a work of charity » favour of decayed printers, Rro- 
pas that a donation should be made for that purpose. 
iety’s constitution precluding any such arrangement, it was 
at once given unconditionally, and the press Ly now on its way 
to America, On its arrival at . Mr. Murray, being 
anxious to carry out the benevolent spleytions of the donors, 
caused it to be exhibited, and a public Lecture was given by 
the Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, on the Life of Franklin. The result 
was a net sum of 150/. Sounexpected and vorame an issue has 











Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 


By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
street, on MONDAY, February 21, and following day, 
of 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 

BOOKS, chiefly in QUIRES and BOARDS, consisting of 
several V aluable Remainders ; among which are, 1,400 copies of 
Walker's Defensive Exercises, with the Copyright and Wood 
Blocks—An entire Edition of parse on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful—Carlisle on Health and Old Ate, wrence on ne of 
the Eye.—Also, copies of Caulfield’s Romarkphie Characte 
vols. ~ ‘Scott t's Border Anti ities, 2 vols, —Sir Joshua Sires 
Works— Budget of the Bubble [omlls—Loagheare, 
London—Ernest Maltravers, &c. & 


_— 


eparing for immediate Sale. i 
A Collection “of FINE BOOKS, in the various 
departments of [iteontene : among which will be found, Castelli 
Lexicon Heptaglotton, He c. 2 vols, in 1—Hesychii’ Lexicon 
Grecum, A ‘Albe berti. 2 vols. vellum—Gregorii Nazianzeni Opera, 
Gr. et Lat. Morelli, 2 vols.—Clementis Alexandrini Opera, Gr. 
et Lat. Potteri—Borlace’s Antiquities of Cornwall, 2 vols. calf— 
Dionis Cassij Historia Romane Reimari, fine copy, russia, 2 vols. 
~Dionysii Halicarnassensis Opera Hudsoni, 2 vols.—Harris’s 
Voyages and Travels, 2 vols. —=a — s Ecclesiastical History. 
13 vols. in 5—Guillim’s Heraldry—Hippocratis et Galeni Opera, 
of R. _Chaterius. 13 vols, in 9—Stukeley's Itinerarium Curiosum, 


nolds' 's 
of 





led to the pronecel of founding a Memorial of 
and to make this sum the nucleus of a sanpeeiption for the esta- 
blishing of a pension or pensions bearing his name, in favour of 
indigent printers. It is proposed to found two pensions, if the 
funds will admit, one of 20/. fora decaved master ro whom 
misfortune has “ reduced to the ranks,” and one aol. for a 
decayed overseer who has served five years in an ‘oe with 
credit, or, failing any = applicant, a journeyman who has 
retained a situation for the same period—to be called the 
“ Franklin Pensioners.” Thus, as was observed by Mr. Murray, 

“each country will be put in possession of a new Memorial of 
Franklin: America of her citizen's Press, and England of an 
endowment bearing his name; directly resulting from the fact 
of his Having worked at an English press; and in accordance 
with his benevolent and provident isposition.” The above- 
named Lecture has been published, and the proceeds of the sale 
in Eugland and America, and further su scriptions, will be 
added to the fund; and contributions not only from the English 
public, but form the American nation and the Colonies, are con- 
fidently — ated: in short, wherever an English press has 
been set up, (for it has now become universal,*) a collection 
should be made, and contributed to by all who feel that they 
are indebted to the printer's art for the intellectual enjoyments 
of social life. The name of FRANKLIN will ever be associated 
with that invaluable art, and his example serve to stimulate 
aspiring youth in the pursuit of its exercise. Many are they 
who have profited by his precepts; and his interesting Auto- 
biography has served f for a chart to the young adventurer by 
which to steer in the voyage of life. t all those who have so 
pe y- who have attained success by following bis course, 

ok with compassion on those who have foundered or failed 
in the stregase § with adversity. It is hoped at least that in every 
printing-othce in the kingdom a collection will be made; and 
that every American residing in England will hasten to inscribe 

is name in so praiseworthy a record, in testimony of bis appro- 
bation of the Frankiin Memoriac. ‘The facilities of the post- 
oftice will enable every individual to contribute his mite, which 
will be thankfully received. 


Subscriptions and Donations already received : 


Proceeds of a - 

delivered 

Rev. Hugh Mt Nelle 

at liveatibel, « 

Life of Dr. Pyanklin £134 ll 
Donations from Visi- 

tors to the Franklin 

Press during its 

exhibition at | 

it 
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Mr. T homas Clark” oe 
Mr. J. K. Davidson.. 

Hampson...» 
Be nccsses snens 
Mr. Joseph Harris... 
Mr. J. C. Bowles ..-- 
, A 


Palmer & 
cy TON cocccccseces 
CW ee sccccccecece 
Mr. Alex. Wilson .... 
Mr. John Hopkinson 
apo, Whitehead & 
Messrs. Lewis & Son” 
‘ederue, Esq.....++ 
Me. Brown ccsecceece 
Mr. Renshaw 
Mr. Bishop .. 
Mr. H. Gottlieb .. 
Mr. J. T. Rowsell 
C.P.& F.. ee 
E. C..+. 


eee 
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eccoococecseososo 


Proprietors 

Atheneum | ae 
— Dela First dividend on 
Mr. J. Unwin eessseee 0 5 amount funded, 150/, 2 12 


Subscriptions will be received by the following Bankers :— 
Messrs. Ktogers & Co. 29, Clement’s-lane; Stevenson, Salt_& 
Sons, 20, Lombard-street: and by Marchant, Smith & Co 
Printers, Ingram-court, Fenchurch-street ; and Harrild & Sons, 
11, Great Distaff-lane, Friday- street. 


* So great has been the spread of the art of printing and the English 
press, that one manufacturer has, in the last 15 years, sent out upwards 
of 1590 presses to all parts of the world! If but a guinea were contri- 
buted by each of the respective parties, it would m: @ sum sufficient 
for the object proposed. 
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lis Trageediw Septem, cura Capperonnies 2 yols. 
Medes Works—Bede Historia Ecclesiastica heloc' 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 1833 to sat Lardner’ 8 Works, 
by Kippis, 1) vols., &c. 


By Order of the Trustees of the late Mr. J. 
M‘CRONE, of St. James’ s-square, the WHOLE REMAINING 
PORTION of his STOCK, consisting of many Valuable and Ex- 
tensive Remainders. 


The Valuable and Extensive LIBRARY, SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRU MENTS. d AUTOGRAPHS, of the late Dr. 
OLINTHUS GREGORY, tr order of the Executrix. 


A Valuable Collection of DIVINITY, from the 


Library of a Clergyman, removing from his Residence in the 
Country. 





BOOKS, BRONZES, PAINTINGS, CLOCK, AND 


EFFECTS. 
TOPLIS & SON will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 16, 
at. = 4 Churchyard, on MONDAY, Feb. 21, and following 


day 
pie, “LIBRARY, PAINTINGS, BRONZES, 
MODELS, and MATHEMATICAL INS" TRUMENTS, of 
the late FRANCIS BRA , Esq.; comprising Liber Veritatis 
—Neale’s Westminster Abbey, and Views of Seats—Skelton's 
Antiquities of Oxfordshire—Pietas Oxoniensis— Ancient Armour 
.—Rees’s Cyclopedia—Britton’s Fonthill Abbey—Payne’s Royal 
“Residences, coloured plates — Encyclopedia Pytaneinn— Dr. 
Lardtter's Cabinet Cyclo oe et} ompson’s Magna Charta, 
1833—Edinburgh Review—Tredgold and others on the Steam 
Engine, and numerous Foreign and English Works on Science 
and General Literature, comprising about 1100 volumes, hand- 
comely bound—a beautiful Water-coloured Drawing by Barre: 
o Drawings b pe ay A by Pether—Engravings 
trom, Wilkie. and Three Kk —- y the Baron Pesmovers-— 
an Eight-d any case, by Me, iamy—a 
few Bronzes; among others a high finished B 
worth {size of Le cast from Sir rancis Cc Lt ‘s—also a 
Bast of Sir Bankes—Mathematical Instruments; and 
the original Working Model of Bramah’s Hydraulic Press. 
May be viewed s ese days preceding, and mornings of sale. 
Catalogues had at the Rooms. 





TO AMATEUR TURNERS AND OTHERS. 
TOPLIS & SON will SELL by AUCT CTION, at their Rooms, 16, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, on AY. Feb. 220 nd, at 12, 

X-INCH CENTRE TURN ING LATHE, 

by Evans, with overhead motion, of high finish—-Two 

five-inch Centre Lathes, right enaie otding 3 rest, and 17 cast- 

steel Tools for ditto—Universal and other Chucks—Dies and 

Taps, and numerous Turning and other Tools in great Variety 

—Two Sawing Machines by Holtzapffel—a Lathe for cutting 

Screws, also by Holtzapfiel—a complete Grinding Lapidary 

Mac pige— tse Working Models of Steam Engines—Carpenter’s 

est, 

May be ciound three ty preceding, and morning of sale, 

and Catalogues had at the R s 





Extensive and Valuable Collection of ENGRAVINGS, PRINTS, 
DRAW INGS, &c., the entire PON ofa I's ELL 
ESSRS. 


FOSTER & SON will SEL by 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, No. 54, Pall eae on THU 

DAY, March 3. and two following days, atl precisely each day, 

very choice ENGRAVINGS, gensiatos of the works of Ta 
Saarp, Wollett, Willie, Morgh: en, Anfalent, Richomme, Lo 

a large assemblage of Prints by Bartolozzi, ioclading a 

beautiful set of the Marlborough AY in proof state, and many 

licates ; English and Foreign Portraits, Works of Sir J. Rey- 

nolds, Fine Book Plates and Illustrations in early proof state, 

capital Books of Frinta, eng - wt iprient. Stothard, Westall, 

and others.—On v o da ; Catal jogues of Messrs. 
Foster & Son, 54, Pall Mall, ond in "Greeks street, Soho. 


RARE PRINTS and WORKS in NIELLI of the late COU: 
Cc ACOG NARA, Director of the Academy of Fine Arts 


rESSRS. FOSTER & SON are insiznsted to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, fall M 
MONDAY, March 7, at 1 precisely, a RTION of the 
LECTION of Count Ciocanere, ¢ Cictinguiched for xe love of the 
fine arts: his work Storia della Sculptura bears ample testimon 
to his genius, taste, and research; consisting of specissens ° 
the —_, German and Italian Masters some of w 
eat Tra’ ; likewise a very curious and valuable collection of 
Works 1 in ielli by the Florentine and other artists who i 
ed in the lth and 15th centuries.—May be viewed two 
prior, | Catalogues had of Messrs. Foster, 14, Greck-streete 
and 54, Pall Mall. 
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Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education. 


INGING SCHOOL, EXETER HALL.— 
A CLASS (No. 9) for! Ly gum pe te be ovens) > on MON- 
Y, the 2ist of Gebers uar er the superin- 
Souisaee of Mr. JOHN Ht Ur. ait "10 be CONDUCTED by one 
of his PRIN CIPAL NSisT NTs, and will meet every Mon- 
day and ‘Tonrsday Evening, = the same hour, until the comple- 
tion of the Course. 
TENMS :—For the Course of Sixty Lessons, 30s., to be paid in 
advance; or should monthly payments Be eee ferred, then 5s 
r month, (Eigt ht Lessons), to be also paid in advance; bai 
Loolmasters, 8 Sunday School Teacbers, and others engaged in 
the instruction of the childreo of the poor, will be admitted on 
the same terms as heretofore—viz. 15s. for the whole Course, or 
25,6 6d. per month. 
Each Pupil must provide himself with a copy of the Lessons, 
—— S Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand, in three Parts, price 
td. e 


aa may be obtained at the Education Department of the 
Privy Council Office, between the hours of Eleven and Four 
os and at Exeter Hall between the bours of Five and Ten, 





Under the Sanction of the Committee of Council on Education- 


INGING SCHOOL, EXETER HALL. — 

A CLASS (No. 10) for FEMALES will be OPENED on 

MONDAY, the 28th of February, at Ha eit pest Five o'clock, 

uncer the Superintendence of Mr. JOHN HULLAH, to be CON- 

DUCTED by one of his PRINCIPAL ASSISTANTS, and will 

meet every Monday and Tender Evening at the same hour, 
until the completion of the Course. 

TERMS :—For the Course of Sixty Lessons, 30%., to be paid 
in advance; or should monthly payments be preferred, then 
5s. per mouth (Eight Lessons), to be also paid in advance; 
but School mistresses, Governesses, Sunday School Teachers, 
and others engaged in Elementary Education. will be admitted 
on the same terms as heretofore, viz. 15s. for the whole Course, 
or 2s. 6d. per month. 

Each Pupil must provide herself with a copy of the Lessons, 
poblished by Mr. Parker, 445, West Strand, in three Parts, price 


ac 
Tickets y be obtained at the Education Department of 
the Priv oun cil Office, Downing-street, between Kleven an 
er daily, and at Exeter Hall, between the hours of Five and 
ine, P.M. 


mr. UNION of LONDON.—The LISTS for 
e ENSUING DRAWING WILL CLOSE in MARCH. 
—An teed te payment of Subscriptions is invited. In addi- 
tion to the chance of obtaining a valuable work of art at the 
distribution, every Subscriber will receive. fur each Guinea sub- 
scribed, a copy 0’ a Line Engraving by W. tL. Watt, from Hil- 
eee Cron is COD WI INE = Ft ey. S.A.i 
G ; 
LWIs Pocock. Tkq, FAL Hon. Secs. 
(cB ro T. E. JONES, Clerk to the Committee. 
Ofce, 73, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
February 1812. 


O ARTISTS.—The COMMITTEE of the 
ART-UNION of LONDON are desirous of obtaining an 
appropriate en blematical device for the prospectuses, reports, 
&c. of the Society. e sum of TE UINEAS is, therefore, 
offered for the best outline design a Gr. for the same: size, 
three inches in diameter. The Drawings, each of which must 
bear some distinguishing mark, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter, similarly marked on the outside, and containing within 
the name and 2ddress of the artist, are to be forwarded to the 
Honorary Secretaries, at the Office of the Soc iety, No. 73, Great 
Russell-street, Bloomsbury, on or before the 14th day of March 
next. As it is proposed to reduce the adopted design for a seal, 
simplicity is desirable 
iEO. GODWIN, Esq. F.R.S. P.S.A. 
LEWIS Pococ ik, Ea. 
(By order) T. 











} Hon. Secs. 
lerk to the Committee. 














ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
URCHASE of BRITISH ENGRAVINGS. 


‘The COMM!TTEE beg to intimate, that the SUBSCRIPTION 
LISTS for 1842 »re now OPEN, and request intending Subscri- 
bers to insert their names as soon as possible. 

The object of this Association is to cultivate a taste for the 
Fine Arts, and to encourage native talent, by the distribution 
among its Memters of Engravings of standard reputation, the 
productions of lritish Artists 

A Subscription of Five Shi! lings constitutes Membership ; but 
a member may subscribe for any number of shares. The w ho’ le 
of the Funds are expended each year in purchasing Engravings, 
se'ected by a Committee of the Members, and distributed by 
Ballot at a General Meeting of the Association, called by public 
advertisement. 

Sobscription Lists lie with the Honorary Secretaries. 

JAMES NEWLANDS, Architet, 9, Argyle-square, Edinburgh, 
Secretary. 

Honorary Secretaries for London:— ANDREW MOFFAT, 

Bookseller, 6, Skinner-street, Snow. bill; ALEXANDER WIL- 
SON, Engraver, 23, Vhanet-street, Burton-crescent. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. Hunt, of 224, Regent- 
street, and Jate of Trinity College, C: ambeidee, informs his 
correspondents that he has returned to town for the season, and 
has made arrengements to give instructions, at a reduced rate, 
to those persons ONLY who cannot afford his usual fee, between 
ey hours of Seven and Nine in the Evening. 
A Prospectus. containing Testimonials, &c. sent, on applica- 
ion, to any part of the kingdom free of expense. 
Private entrance in Argyll-place. 


. 
LECTROTYPE, &c.—Improved Apparatus, 
which for simplicity and economy, are far superior to 
any yet introduced, requiring no trouble, and far less expense, 
made and sold by POOLE & SON, 124, Wardour-street, four 
doors from Oxford-street, mites may, he had also, Porous Ves- 
sels of all kinds ; Zine Cast Plate s all sizes; French and English 
Fusible Metal Bind: ng Screws; Covered Copper ire; Wax 
Moulds; and Materials of every “dese ription at the lowest price. 
Batteries of all Binds. and Poole’s New Self-acting Apparatus 
for giving Shocks, &c. And, just published. POOLE's 3rd edition 
on the Al of ELECTROTYPE, with all the Jatest Improve- 
ments, pric e 64. 


ME TEOROLOGICAL PRECISION.—TAG- 
LIABUE & CASELLA bes to draw attention to their 
much approved economic Portable Barometers, Botanical and 
Self-register ‘Thermometers, Evaporating and Rain Guages, 
Daniel's ar <4 Mason's Hygrometers, Xe. Xc.,so perfect, portable, 
and agree rable i in use, as to form a most important acquisition to 
the agricultur st and scienti'c observer. Wholesale and retail; 











foreign and country orders carefully attended to. 

Agents for Rob erts’ s esteemed work on British Wine-making 
and Domestic f\rewing, price 5s. ; ‘T. & C 
for ditto, in iin Jar, 6s. 

23, Hatton-garden. London. 

Gas, Steam, S; irit, and Pressure Guages of every description. 

TLe vldest estal listed real makers in the three kingdoms, 


.'s Glass Saccharometer 


LECTRICAL and ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
PARATUS. — Improved Galvanic Batteries: Bach- 

hotfner’s s Machines; Callan’s Coils,with RotatingElec tro-Magnet, 

for giving | powerful shocks; ; Electrotype Apparatus ; PlasterCasts. 


ids, and yo r Toguisite | for corrring « on ‘the process 0! 
Electrotype. made and Ww NS, Workin 


Phi- 
losophical Instrument Maker. inte Assistant at the Royal ala | ¢ 
ernatc Institution, 33 a, Princes-street, Leicester-square.—N.B. 
Working Models of Steam-engines, and all kinds of Machinery 
made to drawings. Catalogues forwarded to any part of the 
country upon the receipt of a letter, enclosing a Postage Stamp. 


AK CARN INGS for CHURCH DECORA- 
TIONS, &c.—Messrs. BRAITHWAITE & CO. 
rietors of the Patent Method of Carving in_ Solid | Wood, 
eg leave to leche the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view 
their SPECIMEN 4 OAK CA RVINGS. suitable to the Gothic 
“mbellishment MC thedrals and shurches, such as Stalls, 
Panelling, Enriched Tracery, Chairs. qe Rails, Tables, 
Altar Screens, Pulpits, needing Desks, Letterns, Stall-heads, 
Finials, Organ Screens, Gallery Fronts, &c. &c. at one-half the 
price usually charged.—Estimates given, and Contracts ente: 
into for the entire Fiatioe-op, | Restoration, or Repairs, of any 
Cathedral, Church, or Mans’ 
No. 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, Feb. 9, 1842. 
LONG ANNUITIES, & ANNUITIES TERMINABLE IN 1859. 
HE FAMILY ENDOWMENT and LIFE 
ASSURANCE and ANNUITY SOCIETY, continue the 
above Annuities after their expiration, on payment of an annual 
Premiam until. 1859 inclusive.—Particulars may be had at the 
office, No. 12, em - e, 3 London. 
00. 











Trustees—W {liane | Soha orth Bayley, Esq. 
Henry Porcher, Esq. Martin parley Smith, Esq. 
ohn Cazenove, Esq. Secretary. 


PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICES, 


70, Lombard-street, aoe a, Charing-cross.—Established 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. M. p Sir “Ww. Heygate. | Bart. and Ald. 
W. Stanley Clarke, Esq. F.R.S. | Kirkman D. Hod: gson, Esq. 
John Coope, Esq. R. Henshaw Lawrence, Esq. 
William Cotten ‘Esq. F.R.S. | J. Petty Muspratt, E 
Sir William © urtis, Bart. | George Shum Storey, 
William Davis, E: a Hampden Turner, Esa. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. D. F.R.S. | Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

R. Tucker, Secretar: 

The attention of the Public is directed to the rery Moderate 
Rates now charged by this Company, which are founded upon 
‘Tables verified by the actual experience of the office for upwards 
of forty years. 

nsurances may be effected with the Company on the Return 
or Non-Return Systen 

The Assured in the. Pelican Office are not, as in mutual Assur- 
ance ‘Societies, exposed to the liabilities of partnership: and 
even in the event of a mortality occurring beyond that on which 
the Tables are founded, the Assured with this Company can 
suffer no loss, possessing the guarantee ofa ar e paid-up Capital, 
and the further security of a responsible body of Proprietors, 
distinct from the Assured. 

Prospectuses and every information obtained on application at 
the Offices as above, or to the Agents of the Company appointed 
in every principal ‘Town in the \ingdom. 


x LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


a.  Fipeemerten. street, Ba ~" 
necial Act of f Parliame: 
ADVANTAGES OF rite B ARGU s LIFE “ASSURANCE 


Low ae a Pre “minum. 

In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,000/. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of pousheeranny larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Com 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
patible with the safety of the Assured, and the stability of the 
Company, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 
immediate and certain bonus without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
and frequently ym pee meg periodical] division of profits. 














Annual Premium to Assure £1 
Age. | For ne wears. For _ b aaeas | Term of Life. 
25 £1 £1 £115 
30 1 t % 1 2 H 119 0 
45 197 110 9 
= 11611 10 0 319 3 
3 10 315 5 6 010 





In Tenuppaces for advances of money.as security for debts, or 
asa provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied an ‘com rehensive Tables of the Argus 
Oilice will be found to be particu ay favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, ae the Medical Officers, attend daily. 
WARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal Commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


mY HE WESTMINSTER 

and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 

ASSOCIATION, 
At fhe WESTMINSTER FIRE OFFICE, 
No. 27, pne-atrent, Covent-garden. 

Trustees—G. Dodd, Esq. M.P.| George Mercer. Esq 

Luke T. Flood, oe, Colonel W. H. Merrick. 
Directors—W illiam Aldous, Esq. Richard Halliwel, Esq. 








Col. G. E. Pratt Barlow Augustus F, Little, Esq. 
Henry Fk. Cooper Esq. Ricl vere Mott, Esq. 
George Cornell, WwW Mucklow 


William C rake, Esa. 
‘Thomas Fielder, Esq. 
Charles Finch a. 
Luke T. Floo ih 
Edward M. re thal Esq. 
& liam B. France, Esq. 

1. E. Boscawen Frederick 
fase Garrard, Esq, 


Ww 5 *M. Nurse Esq 

‘Thomas Parker, Esq. 

‘Thomas Parkinson, Esq. 

Geo. Pitt, Esq. 

es Prawe, Sea Ee 
wy S. Stephenson, . 

% Ww. Tee. 7 





Thrapp, 
ohn White, Esq. 


rs. 
John Chas. Burgoyne, oa“ 7 ‘The Rev. George Fisher 
Thomas Edward Fielder, Esq. | Benjamin Edward Hall, Esq. 

Physician—Charles J. Roberts, i M.D., 31, New Bridge-street, 

riars. 

Surgeon—James M. Arnott, Esq. 2, New Burlington-street. 
Solicitor—Thomas Burgoyne, Esq. 160, Ox ford-street. 
Advantazes offered by this Association: 

Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the total profits, are divided among 
the Assured on w 4 Policies two payments have been made, 
at intervals of 5y 

The Profits saspectively allotted may be received by the 
Assured in present money, or by a reduction of the Annual Pre- 
Poy or by an equivalent reversionary sum added to the 

oll 

At a General Meetinz holden on the 18th of January, 1812,a 
division of the profits of the Society for the 5 years ending Ist 
January, 1842, was declared; by this division an addition was 
made to the sums assured by all Policies entitled to share 
therein, amcuntin: — the average to about 45 per cent. on the 
= miums receive 
All Persons Assured on their own lives for1,000/. or upwards, 
have the right (after two Annual payments) of attending and 





voting at all General Meetings. W. M. BROWNE, Actuary. 











USTRALASIAN, COLONIAL, and GENE 
RAL ae poe pe a! n 2.00 Shares ITY COMPayy, 


Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R. 3" Charles E. Mangles, 
ent — tsa a. J. Barrow " Montehere fi, 

ohn H. Capper, Esq. Jobn H. Ravenshaw, 
Gideon Bs hg jun. Esq. Sir James Stirling. Cant RY, 

ohn warden yall, Esq. William Walker, , Esq. 

ASSURANCES ay be effected with s this companty at unumall 
favourable rates affording every variety of 2ccommodation tp 
the assured ; Participation in profits, ascending and desebing 
scales of premium, permission to retain one-third o| 
mium, which is charged as a debt against the polic: 
the assurance of a sum payable in the event of {sth to the 
executors of the assured, or to himself upon the attainment of 
the ages of 45, 50, or 60. 

TO EMIGRAN TS TO THE AUSTRALASIAN Co} 
in particular, this company offers the advantages of Dermissien 
to proceed to, to reside in, and to return from those 









without extra premium ; and t their obtain, 
a settlement re = claims int ose colon! — — 
ANNUITIES.—The plan which has been” ado; 


company of investing a portion of its funds in the A; this 
colonies, at a rate of interest much higher than can be 
with security in England, enables it to offer more advantageous 
terms to annuitants than can be offered with safety by other 
companies which invest their funds in English securities. 
TABLES OF PREMIUMS for assurances on the lives 
officers engaged in civil or in naval or military service ig the 
t Indies may be seen at the offices of the Company, 1%, 
tees corner bf Cornhill. 


order of the Board, 
7 CHRISTOPHER COUSINS, A 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
34, Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Landen: established len, 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3d William IV. 
Bontgn— The Right Hon. Thomas Frankland Lewis, Chairman. 
ry F sodertck Stephenson, Esq. De; uty Chairmen. 

Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. omas 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, Esq. | Sir Alex. Duff T Gordon, Ba. 
Henry Barnett Mendham. Esq. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. homas Meuz, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. Lwin Routh, Esq. 


Francis Dumergue, Esq. » oe Morris, Esq. 
Captain Robert Gordon, R.N. | John Coe Stilweil, Esq. 
Physician—Jobn Ayrton Paris, M.D. F.R.S., 27, D 
Surgeon—Benjamin Travers. Esq. F.R.S., 
Sol‘citor—Henr mes Jel Ls 12, Essex- strect, Strand, 

s John oO SRA, 








c ner 
Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other office that 
vy T < me to To. in oe 2 as follow;— 
ind » | 





Annual Premium per Cent. 


£1108/1 aay] T8126 3 13 8 12199/3119[480 

The bonus were ared in 1834 amounted upon an average to él, 
per cent. on the premiums then paid ; and in 1839 a second bonus 
was declared, amounting on the average to 31/. per cent. on the 
premiums paid during the preceding five years. 

Bonuses may be applied to the increase of the on assured, to 
reduction of premiums for life, or for a term o 

Policies on the lives of persons dying by phe Pa duelling, or 
by the hands of justice are not void, as respects the interests of 
parties to whom they may have been legally assigned. 

The Directors and Medical Officers are in attendance 
Friday, from half-past 2 to half-past 3 o'clock, but for the con- 
venience of those persons who are unable to attend on the re- 
gular hoard-day, and with a view of affording facilities i in the 
general transactions of business, one of the Directors is in 
attendance every day, at 30 ‘clock, by which arrangement pro- 
posals may be completed without delay. 








Persons residing in the eaeniry may have prospectuses and 
instructions forwarded them on ap peat tion. 
y order - ie Boar of Direc 
MPBELL JAMES. DOWNER, See. 


On T —— will be published, 
RITISH amp FOREIGN’ REVIEW, 


o. XXV 
1, Hegel's Esthetik. _the Philosophy of Art. 
Viola, the Affianced. 





2. 
3. The Poniatowski Gem 
4. Switzerland.—Her I ~olitical Crisis. 
5. State of the Nation. = Handloom-W eavers’ Report. 
6. La Chronique de Rai 
7. Foreign Saommenmal iPalies. —The Zollverein and the 
Anti-Corn- Law Le: 
8. Seemaat in the XV lith % Seinen —Tallemant des Réaux. 
9. Passavant's Life of Raffaelle. 
Rh. & J. E. Taylor, Red Licn-court, Fleet-street. 
r H E N. 


ART-UNI10O 
Price 1s. Stamped. 

Enlarged, and containing Seventy-two Columns ; supplying 
ample information on all subjects connected with the Fine Arts 
in reat Britain and the Continental States 

No. 28 (for March) will be presented Gratis an Extra 
Shect of Eight Pages, containing Forty-two Engravings on Wood, 
selected from the best eiestrated | raeas that have been pub- 
lished i ie England during the past 
s the value of this number wil he veaneldesebly greater than 
the charge made for it, it is essential that persons desirous ol 
procuring it should make early application through their Book- 
sellers or News Agents to the Publishers, 
low & Parsons, 132, Fleet-street. 


+s PARENTS, GUARDIANS OF YOUTH, — 
a handsome velame, square 16mo, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
GG'S PRESENT for an APPRENTICE; 


dedicated, by permission, to Sir James Shaw, Bart. 
berlain of London. 

“ Whatever may he the commercial path which the apprei- 
tice has selected, and the inconveniences he has to encounter, 
he will, in this little volume, discover directions and encourage- 
ment—a code of practical lessons for moral self-governmemt—3 
text-book, from which he may deduce such precepts as sball 
fix the principles of his after life.” 

London: printed for Thomas Tegg, No. 73, Cheapside. _ 


Now publishing, in imp. 8vo. in Monthly Half-crown Parts, 

he ND in the NINETEENTH CEN- 

TURY: an Illustrated Itinerary, combining views and 
descriptions of all that is picturesque in nature, with all thatis 
wondrous in art; and exhibiting England as it is, under its 
several aspects of natural sc ener?) pistorie memorials, and pro 
ductive industry. Nir by Mr. C. REDDING, with the 
ance of w.c, On, and a Contributors. 

The Counties of conte ALL and Lancaster are the first in 
order of publication. 

“We cordially recommend the book to our readers as one 
calenlated at once to grace their drawing-rooms, and to &&- 
quaint their children with what is too much overlooked in edi 
cation—the topographical and social fe ptures. of their natire 
country.” *—Chamb ers s Edinburgh Journ 5 

To mect the demand of a very numercus cls A the publishers 
have re-issued the Work in One Shilling Numbers. 

oudun;: How & Parsons, 1:2, Fleet-street. 
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ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS, No. 73. can be had this day. containing the 

variety of Miscellaneous L ire; also the Camden 
jiety's Publications ; some curious Dictionaries and Philo- 
gical Works ; and a small Selection of Spanish Books. Terms 





3800 ALOGUE for FEBRUARY, containing upwards of 
Fifteen Hundred Articles, can still be had on application, 
‘404, Oxford-street. 


: PENNY CYCLOPAZDIA 
OF THE 
HE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
SOCIETY FOR TRGWLEDGE.. 
ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Alarge 
es, Was 


inted octavo volume, containing upwards of 
1300 — Hlisbed at New York in 1811, under the follow- 
ing title:— A 
the Principal 


lassical Dictionary ; containing an Account of 
Pro F A 
intended to Elucidate all the Important Points connected with 
the 





r Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and 
hy, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts 
of the Feeke and Romans. By Charles Anthon, L.L.D., a 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia Col- 
New York, and Rector of the Grammar School :’ Published 
Harper & Brothers. The Author says in bis Preface that the 
is “entirely new;” that it is wholly different from Lem- 
*s Classical Dictionary; that the patient labour of two 
entire years has been faithfully expended on it. In the depart- 
ment of Ancient Geography the greatest amount of care, he 
says, has been expended; in Biography, especially Literary 
jography, the Work has peculiar claims, “since we have no 
ork in the English language in which a full view is given of 
jan and Roman Literature ;"* and “ the department of the 
Arts forms an entirely new feature in the present Work.” 
It is remarkable that a book of these pretensions to originality 
should be open to the charge of dealing with the literary pro- 
ductions of another country mm a manner totally at variance with 
the principles upon which authors of character avail themselves 
of the labours of their contemporaries. The Proprietors of the 
Penny CycLop#p1a are under the necessity of bringing this 
charge against Doctor Anthon, and of coming to the resolution 
of employing the protection of the English law to prevent the 
sale of his * Classical Dictionary’ in this country. _ 
The Classical Articles of the * Penny Cyclopedia,’ upon the 
inciple which has governed the entire conduct of the work, 
Fave heen prepared by competent scholars from original sources, 
and the authorities are given at the end of the articles. The 
itor has compared many parts of Doctor Anthon's book with 
the ' Penny Cyclopedia ;’ and has already made a list of Ong 
Honprep AND Forty ArRTIcLEs—and many of these amongst 
the most elaborate parts of the New York Classical Dictionary, 
occupying two, three, four, and six columns each—which are 
copigD. either word for word, with only the change of a particle 
here and there, from the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia,’ or taken in part 
from that work. The mode in which Doctor Anthon acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the‘ Penny Cyclopedia’ is amongst the 
most ingenious novelties of his book. He sometimes takes an 
entire article, without any reference whatever, but he quotes 
the authorities referred to by the writer in the ‘Cyclopedia’ as 
if he had used them himself. In other cases—and this is the 
more common practice—he takes the entire article, naming all 
the authorities given in the ‘ Cyclopedia,’ and among those very 
authorities quoting the * Cyclopedia’ itself, by a name which it 
does not bear, as if he had derived some information from that 
source in common with other books. For example, the ‘Olym- 
jan Games’ of the ‘Cyclopadia’ becomes the * Olympia’ of the 
lassical Dictionary,’ occupying four columns ; and, at the end, 
these references are made by Doctor Anthon: (Pausan., lib. 5, 
6, seqq.; West's Pindar, Prelim. Diss.; Wacbsmuth, Hellen. Alier- 
thumsk., Vol. i., p. 103; Potter's Greci'in Antiquities, vol. i., p. 495 ; 
Thirlwall’s Greece, vol. i., p. 334, seqq.; Encyclop. Us. Knowl., vol. 
2Vi., p. 430, segq.) One would conjecture from this mode of re- 
ference that uctor Anthon had examined the other books with 
the same care as the Encyclop. Us. Knowl. But these minute re- 
ferences are all given at the end of the article in the Penny Cy- 
cbpedia, 2nd have been transferred to the * Classical Dictionary’ 
as the evidence of Doctor Anthon’s research and scholarship. 
_If Doctor Anthon had made those ample acknowledgments in 
his preface which he ought to have made, and had fairly quoted 
his authorities in the body of the work, the only ground of com- 
oe would have been that he was reprinting articles in one 
k of reference which were taken from another, and was thus 
to some extent damaging the sale of the original work. fie has 
not done so; he has used and disguised a vast body of matter 
originally purchased for another work of reference at a high 
cost. There is no law of international copyright which prevents 
such appropriation of the labour of Englishmen by Americans, 
ot the labour of Americans by Englishmen; but authors of re- 
putation well know that they cannot —— such appropriation 
without forfeiting the respect of all honourable men. It is im- 
Possible to deal with a Piracy of this character simply with notice 
and remonstrance. The law of copyright affords no protection 
ia the United States; but the Proprietors of the Penny CycLo- 
Pepa hereby give public notice to all Booksellers in the United 
ingdom not to import or sell the ‘ Classical Dictionary’ by Dr. 
Anthon, published at New York in 1811, as it is their intention 
in every case where a copg is vended after this notice, to move 
for an Injunction against the Vendor in the Court of Chancery. 


HAS. KNIGHT & CO. 
Ludgate-street, February 8, 1842. 





WORKS BY DR. JAMES JOHNSON. 

HANGE of AIR, or the Pursuit of Health. 

By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D. 4th edition, price 9s. 

2. An Essay on Indigestion, as the Source of various 
Maladies, &c. 10th edition, price 6s. 6d. 

3. The Economy of Health, or the Stream of 
Human Life. 3rd edition, price 7s. 6d. 

4. The Influence of Tropical Climates on Euro- 


pean Constitutions. New edition (the 6th). By Dr. J. Johuson, 
and J. Ranald Martie, Sos. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street. 





APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR YOUTH. 
5th edition, with 100 Woodcuts, feap. 8vo. 8s. 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT made SCIENCE 
., if EARNEST; in which the First Principles of Natural 
Philosophy are inculcated by the aid of the ordinary Toys and 
Sports of Youth, as the Kite, the Spinning Top, the See-Saw, 

w and Arrow, the Sucker, the Games of Ball and Marble, 
the Hoop, the Soap-Bubble, &c. 

The work was originally composed by the author for the 
grclusive use of his own children, and would certainly never 
lave been consigned to the press, but at the earnest solicita- 
tons of those friends upon whose judgment he places the utmost 
reliance.” — Extract from Prefuce. 

We know of no other work that so charmingly blends amuse- 
Ment with instruction. It would be hard to say, indeed, which 
is Most prominent throughout it,—each so delightfully subserves 
to the other,—and by each is the other so largely promoted and 
In a word, no juvenile book has been published in our 
7 entitled to praise than this most pleasant illustration 
of the first Principles of natural philosophy by the aid of popular 
toys and s rts. It is indeed the only book of that kind we are 
afauainted with, that fairly and entirely carries the teacher 
fee with his pupil—interesting, delighting, and making boys 
of both.” —Eaminer. , 


time more 








HILLIPSS WORKS OF INSTRUCTION | | 


FOR ALL CLASSES AND AGES. 


Blair’s Universal Preceptor; or, General Grammar 
of Arts, Sciences, and Useful Knowledge. With 690 Questions. 
72nd edition, with numerous Illustrations. 18mo. price 5s. bound. 

The Questions, separate. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 


The Key to the Questions. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 


2. 
Mitchell's Portable Cyclopedia of Universal His- 
tory. Chronology, and Historical Biography. 12mo. price 10s. 6d, 
Oards. 


3. 
Mitchell's Portable Cyclopedia of Chemistry, 
Mineralogy, and Geology. 12mo. 10s, 6d. boards. 


4. 
Mitchell's Portable Cyclopedia of the Mathema- 


tical and Physical Sciences. 12mo. 10s. 6d, boards. 


5. 
Johnson’s Grammar of Classical Literature. Illus- 
trated by 100 engravings, 18mo. price 8s. bound. 
500 Questions to ditto. 4to. 2s, 
Key to Questions. 18mo. 9d. 


6. 

Barrow’s Christian Class-Book, or School Bible, 
consisting of the narrative parts of the Old and New Testament 
in the exact language of the Scriptures. With 120 Lllustrations, 

7 n 


12mo. price 7s. bound. ~ 
500 Questions to ditto. 4to. 2s. sewed. 


Key to Questions. 18mo. 9d. sewed. 


7. 

Mackenzie’s Thousand Experiments in Chemistry 
and the Manufacturing Arts, for the use of Philosophical Che- 
mists and oy Manufacturers. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. The 5th edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 21s, bds. 


_T . ° ° 
Watkins’s Portable Cyclopedia; or, Succinct 
General Dictionary of the Present State of the Arts and Sciences; 
serting as a companion to Johnson's octavo Dictionary of the 
English Language. A new edition, corrected and improved by 
James Mitchell, L.L.D. F.A.S. In 1 thick vol, l2mo. illustrated 
by numerous Engravings, price 16s. bound. 


Mitchell's Universal Catechist ; consisting of sepa- 
rate Catechisms of all the Arts and Sciences, and principal Ob- 
jects of a liberal Education, A new edition, with numerous En- 
gravings, 12mo. 7s. bound. 


10. 

Williams's Farmer’s Lawyer; containing the whole 
Law in regard to Agricultural Possessions, Properties. and Pur- 
suits. With the Tenures and Local Usages as to the Letting of 
Land, &c. 8vo. price 8s. bound. 


ll. 

A Grammar of Medicine; being a popular and 
familiar Introduction to that Science. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. ‘To which are appended Five Hundred Questions, 
for the Exercise of Students. on the Facts and Observations con- 
tained in the work. 18mo. price 6s. bound. jt 

A Key to the Questions, 15mo. price 9d, sewed. 

Whittaker & Co., Ave-Maria-lane. 


pPaLirss WORKS of INFORMATION 
for all CLASSES. 








Robinson’s Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesias- 
tical Dictionary, founded on_the best authorities, specially 
adapted to the use of Divinity Students, and serving as a learned 
note-book for the Bible in Families. ‘The 3rd edition, revised, 
enlarged. and amended. In 1 thick 8vo. vol. price 23s. boards, 
with Maps. 


2. 

Hamilton's Elements of the Art of Drawing, in 
all subjects and varieties of Art, with Examples, step by step, 
from chet-d’ceuvres of great Masters, accompanied by such 
plain instructions on each example, and in the preparation of 
colours, &c., that any person may speedily learn to draw with 
taste and elegance without a master, and drawing become a 
general object of all popular instruction. Price 21s. half-bound, 
with above 100 Examples in all varieties of Drawing, plain and 
coloured. 


3. 
Nattes’s Examples of Rural Objects. Folio, 12s. 


4. 
Chalons’ Examples of Animals, containing several 
hundred drawings. Folio, price 10s. 6d. 


5. 
Coxhead’s Ready Reckoner for all Trades, Shops, 
and Dealers, considered the most complete work of the kind, 
with interest and other Tables. 18mo. price 2s. bound. 


6. 
The same Work, with Farming and Surveying 
Tables, of convenience in all Agricultural Coneerns. Ismo. 3s, 
oun 


7. 
Mackenzie’s Five Thousand Useful Receipts, in 
all the Domestic Arts and Practical Household Sciences, consti- 
iting a Book of necessary Hourly Reference, and an invaluable 
amily Library. The 28th edition, square 12mo. 10s. 6d. bd. 





8. 

The Farmer's Calendar, detailing the business of 
every Month in the Year, on Arable and Pasture Farms, and on 
land of different qualities, comprising the best Modern Practice, 
and every recent improvement in farming business, and in the 
production of Crops of all kinds. By Arthur Young, Esq. Re- 
vised and Corrected since his Death, by John Middleton, Esq., 
Author of ‘ The Survey of Middlesex,’ &c. A new edition, ina 
thick volume, 12mo. price 12s. bound. 


9. 

Squire’s Grammar of Astronomy, and the Pheno- 
mena of the Heavens, including all the Recent Discoveries, and 
adapted to the use of Scholastic Classes and General Students. 
Royal 18mo. price 7s. 6d, bound, with numerous Engravings. 


10. 
Blair’s Practical Grammar of the Elements of! The 


Natural Philosophy, being a developement of all the Principles 
and Details of Nature and Natural Phenomena in Dynamics, 
Mechanics, Statics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Optics, Astro- 
nomy, Electricity and Collaterals, Chemistry, Geology, Meteo- 
rology, &c, &c. 13mo. with numerous Engravings and Wood- 
cuts, price 6s. 6d, houn 

Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, 





| 


PHILLIPS’S HISTORICAL and BIOGRA- 
PHICAL WORKS for SCHOOLS. 


1. 
Robinson’s Grammar of Universal History, with 
500 Questions annexed, 2ist edition, 18mo. price 3s. 6d. 


o. 
o Robinson's Abridgment of Hume and Smollett’s 
istories of England, tinued to G IV., with | - 
ings. toch edition, Tamo. vs bounds" |v"? With M0 engray 
3. 
Robinson's Modern History of all Nations, brought 
down to the Treaty of Vienna. 16th edition, 12mo. 7s. bound. 


4. 
Adair’s Questions on the Current Editions of 
Goldsmith's History of England. 18mo. 1s. sewed. 


5. 

Goldsmith’s Biographical Class-Book, for the Use 
of Schools, containing 500 Lives, from Homer to 1820. Arranged 
as Lessons for every day in the year. With numerous Portraits. 
16th edition, 12mo. 7s. bound. 


6. 
Rundall’s Grammar of Sacred History, with Maps 


and Engravings. 18mo. 4s. bound, 


7. 
Watkins's Scripture Biography; or, Lives of 
Scripture Characters from Adam to St. Paul. 34th edition, 12mo. 
price 7s. bound. 


8. 

Nightingale’s Account of all the Religions, and 
Religious Ceremonies and Peculiar Practices in all Parts of the 
W — with 100 Engravings. 10th edition, l2mo. price 10s, 6d, 

ound, 


9. 
Barrow’s 500 Questions on the New Testament, 
to be answered from the Sacred Volume by tbe Pupils, on the 
plan of the Interrogative System. 18mo. ls. sewed. 


10. 
Barrow’s 500 Questions on the Old Testament. 
18mo. ls. sewed. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


PHLLIrss INTERROGATIVE SYSTEM 
OF INSTRUCTION. 
In thick Quarto-post copy-books, price 2s. each, sewed. 
These Series of Questions are printed in quarto, and contain 
nearly a quire of superfine post paper, with spaces and margins 
to enter the Answers, so as to exhibit the progress of the pupil 
in the several subjects of study ; and they include Exercises, at 
the same time, in Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, and Com- 
position. 
The following are the sets of QuEsTIONs thus prepared :— 
FIVE HUNDRED QUESTIONS 
On Robinson's Abridgment of Hume and Smollett’s Histories of 
England. 





Johnson's Grammar of Classical Literature, 
Blair's Universal Preceptor. 
The Old Testament. 
The New Testament. E 3 
Barrow’s School Bible, or Scripture Narratives. | 
Murray's Grammar, and Elements of Composition. 
Goldsmith's History of England. 

—— Grammar of Geography. 
British Empire. 
Biographical Class-Book. 
Blair's English Grammar. : 
—— Grammar of Natural Philosophy. 
Clarke’s Hundred Wonders of the World, 
Squire's Grammar of Astronomy. 
Bossut’s Grammar and Exercises. 
The Eton Latin Grammar. ds P 
Gifford’s Abridgment of Blackstone's Commentaries. 
The Book of English Trades. 4 
Robinson's Grammar of Universal History. 

Jodern History. 
Ancient History. 

A KEY to EACH SET, for the convenience of Tutors, may 
be had at 9d.each ; and when there are more than one popular 
edition of the Text-books, references have been made to both. 


The KEYS bound in a volume, 5s. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HILLIPS’S CLASS BOOKS, &c 


1. 
BLAIR’S MODELS OF JUVENILE LETTERS, _ 
English, French, and Italian, with familiar topics for Exercise. 
New edition, !2mo, 4s. bound. 














2. 
THE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; 
Or, Legons from Classical French Authors, par Noel et La Place, 
Professors in the University of Paris. 
The London edition prepared by the Abbé Bosscrt. 
i2mo. price 7s. bound. 


3. 
BOOK OF TRADES; 
Describing the Operations and Practices of all British Trades, 
Manufactures, and Employments—the advantages, prospects, 
and disadvantages of each, with the capital required, profits, 
wages, &c.; designed to guide British youth in the choice of a 
profession, and to instruct them in the general nature of all 
trade, industry, and commerce. Illustrated by Seventy Woo 
Engravings. _ 
The 20th edition, 12mo. price 7s. 6d. 


4. 

DR. BUSBYS DICTIONARY 

OF THE TERMS, PHRASES, AND TECHNICALITIES 
IN THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF MUSIC: 

Serving as an essential companion to every pianoforte, music- 
room, and concert-room; and as a guide to the theory and 
practice of that delightful science in all its branches, Sixth 

edition. Royal ismo. price 7s. 6d. 


5a. 
TABART’S POPULAR FAIRY TALES AND 
WON DERFUL LEGENDS; _ : 
Being a Liliputian Library, containing twenty-six choice com- 
ositions of fancy and fiction, by those renowned personages 
Kin Oberon, Queen Mab, Mother Goose, Mother Bunch, Master 
Puck, and other distinguished personages at the Court of the 


airies. é 
25th edition, with coloured Engravings, 12mo. 6s. bound. 


6. 
BLAIR'S REGISTERS OF THE CONDUCT, STUDIES, 
AND MORALS OF PUPILS; 
Personal and Comparative ; for Boys’ Schools and Girls’ Schools. 
ito. price ls. each, sewed. 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lan>, 
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~~ Just published, vb. Simpkis in & Marshall getco ae. with an 
pture 
LASSIC: AL ‘PRON U Nel ‘ TION of PROPER 
‘ NAMES, established by Citations from Classical Authors. 
By T. ARR, Esq. King’s College School. 
“For ochesle. aan a work i is indispensable, to public speakers 
of no little value, and in private reading highly useful.’ 
Metropolitan. 


Carr's History and Geography of Greece, with | 


numerous illustrations of Classical Phraseology. and a series of 
3,000 Examination-Questions. 7s. 6d. 


Latin H 


Dictionary, 3. — Roman Antiquities, 6s. 6d. 





HE CHILD'S FRENCH FRIEND, being 
Grammar, Exercises, and Voc abulary, - the Use of 
Children from Four to Eight Years of Age. By M, A. ALLISON, 
Author of * First Lessons in Geography,’ ‘and * First Lessons in 
English Grammar.’ 2ad edition, revised and corrected, 18mo. 
2s. cloth lettered. 
‘ By the same Author, e 
La Petite Frangaise; or, Vocabulary, Exercises, 
and Easy Reading Lessons : intended as a Companion to‘ The 
hild’s French Friend." 18mo, gt cloth lettered. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co, ii 7 may be had, 
Martinelli’s Italian and French Dictionary, re- 
— by Santagnello. 2 vols. 10s. sewed; or 10s. 6d. bound in 


P"Zotti's General Table of Italian Verbs. 
edition, revised by C. Bruno. On a sheet, coloured, 3s. 

Wilcke’s Easy and Quick Method of Acquiring 
a Correct French and Italian Pronunciation. l2mo. 2s. bound. 

A General Table of the French Verbs, Regular 
and Irregular, by which the Formation of any Tense or Person 
required may be immediately found. By hk. Juigne, M.A., of 
the University of Paris. Ona sheet, coloured, 38. 


BROCKEDON’S VIEWS_IN ITALY. 


+ ~ en cy 
TALY, HISTORICAL, CLASSICAL, and 
PICTU RESQU E; described and, illustrated ina series of 
= engraved in the highest style of art, ae drawings 
de and selected ex reasly for this work. By WILLIA i 
Brock EDON, Esq. F.2.S., Member of the Academies of Fine 
rts in Florence and Rome ; Author of ‘ The Passes of the Alps,’ 
* The Road-book to Italy "ke. In monthly parts, imp. 4to. 
The work will be regularly published in monthly parts, each 
gontpinios three highly-tinished line engravings, with descrip- 
tive letter-press, printed on imperial quarto paper—size, 15 inches 
by 11, and will extend to 24 parts. The price of each number 
will be, Prints, 5s.; India paper, proofs, 8s-; India proofs, before 
letters, 12. Of this latter the impression will be strictly limited 


to 25 copies. 
Part II. will be published on March 1 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row ; and Blackie 
& Son, Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


On the Ist of Marc 4 i be published, uniform with the Gtendasd 
vels, e First Volume, price 6s. 


oft 
ORKS of the’ late GERALD GRIFF IN, Esq. 
(AUTHOR of the COLLEGIANS,) 

now first c ollest ed. Each Volume will contain as much matter 
as was originally published in three volumes at one guinea and 
a half, and will be illustrated by 2 Engravings designed and en- 
graved by eminent Artists. A Portrait of the Author will be 
given with a Memoir of his life and writings. The publication 
will commence with the Collegians, and a ‘volume will be pub- 
lished every month until the whole is com leted in 12 volumes. 

Also, early i in March, TALES OF THE JURY ROOM, a Post- 
en Ww ork, in 3 volumes, by the Author of * The Collegians.’ 

rice 1d. Ils 

Maxwell & Co. Peblishers, 20, Southampton-street, Strand ; 
John Cumming, Dublin; and Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


A new 











iis day is published, pric: 
A NGLICAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE, 
with some Remarks upon Ecclesiastical Furniture. 
By AMES BARR, Architect. 


COMPANION "to. ‘the GLOSSARY of 
ARCHITECTURE 
Forty Plates engraved by John Le Keu 

Containing four hundred additional * sadbencl soy with Descrip- 

tive Letter-press, a Chronological Table, and Index of Places, 
* This volume completes the utility of the Oxford Glossary, 
not only by a very large accession of engravings, but by that 
arrangement, that synoptical review, and indexes, which are 
essential to persons who become actual students of a complicated 
science. The whole of the pemetion collected by Mr. Brit- 
ton, during the long series of years which he has dey oted to the 

study of Gothic Architecture, and published in his * Dictionar, 

of the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain,’ is, together wit 
his plates, incorporated in the present volume; and these en- 
gravings, sccers nape by many additional woodcuts, from the 
able hand o Jewitt, furnish no less than 400 exa les, 
supplement: of is ieee contained in the former volumes athe 
Glossary. ‘The text of the present volume consists principally 
of achronological statement of such facts connected with an- 
cient architecture as are fired by the testimony of the chroniclers, 
or other adequate authority ; in connexion with which existing 
architectural remains are cited, with references to the plates. 
By this plan, materials for study of the highest interest are fur- 
nished tothe reader. Altogether, the rapid progress of this ad- 
tmirable work to its present state of excellence, and its promise 
of still further improvement, are at once highly creditable to the 
-zeal and _taste of the Gafeed Society, and the source of much 
congratulation to all the lovers of ancient art.”’—Gentleman’s 

Magazine, December. 
Oxford : John Henry Parker. 


Now sendy, | in, } large volume, 8vo. with pasperees Woodcuts 
Plates, neatly bound in cloth, price 18 
HE CYCL OPA:DIA of POPU LAR. MEDI- 
CINE, intended for Domestic Use. By KEITH IMRAY, 
¥. D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinb urgh, 
&c. This work contains a plain Account of the Causes, Symp- 
toms, and Treatment of Diseases, both in this and in Warm 
Climates. It also contains full Directions respecting Diet; and 
the most simple Methods of Treating Fractures of the Limbs, 
illustrated with numerous Plates. 
ndeed, a studious avoidance of everything which may ap- 
pear to have the remotest connexion with empiricism is one of 
the leading and not least valuable features in the present Cy- 
<clopedia; which all persons, for whose guidance it is designed, 
may consult with the most perfect confidence. The descriptions 
of disease are sufliciently plain to be understood by 7 layman 
of moderate intellect; they are couched in simple 





omonyms, or a Supplement to every Latin | 


MBE: 12mo. price 6. cloth lettered, 
ABBICOM 
with other Por us, 
By MATTHEW BRIDGES. 
London : Simpin. Marshall & Co. 
ALLEN’S MAPS OF INDIA AND CHINA, 
* All corrected from the latest Surveys. 
NDIA, from 35 degrees N. to 7 degrees S. lat., 
and 66 degrees W. to ior degrees E. long. ‘This Map com- 
prises ( ‘abul, Jellallabad, Peshawar, Ghuznee, Kashmir, Bolan 
Pass. Kelat, Quetta, Sehawan, &c. on the North and West, and 
the Burman Empire on the East; on six sheets, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; or 





| on cloth, in a case, 2l. 13s, 
MISS ALLISON’S INTRODUCTORY FRENCH BOOKS. | 


2, A smaller Map of the same: on two sheets, 
185.; or on cloth, in a case, 25s. 7 

3. Map of the Routes in India, with Tables of 
Distances between the principal towns and military stations; 
on one sheet, 9s.; or on cloth, in a case, 12s 

4. Map of China and the adjacent Countries, 


drawn by John hd jalker: one large sleet, coloured, 85.; or on 


cloth, in a case, 1 
London : W. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 





New Burlington-street, Feb. 19, 1842. 
R. BEN TL EY WILL FORTHWIT 
PUBLISH THE i sla NEW WORKS. 


New Romance by the pn. of * The Pathfinder,’ ‘ The 
Jeerslayer,’ 
THE 7 A'DMIRALS 


A Ta THE A. 
By FENIMORE “ “OOPE Re Esq 

2. THE HISTORY of the REIGN of tee ADIN AND and 
ISABELLA the CATHOLIC, of SPAIN. By W. H. PRES- 
COT, Esq. 3rd edition, revised, with Corrections, Additions, 
&c. 3'vols. 8vo. with Portraits of Columbus, Cardinal Ximenes, 
Gonsalvo de Cordova, Ferdinand and Isabella. 

3. KARAIT KAPLAN; or, THE KOORDISH CHOIEF: 
a ROMANCE of PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. By the Hon. 
CHARLES STUART SAVILE. 3 vols. (Now ready). 

4. LONDON LEGENDS. By Paut Pixpar, Gent. 
post 8vo. with Illustrations. 

5. NEWSTOKE PRIORS: a Novel. 
TON. 3 vols. 

6. MODERN FRENCH LIFE. Edited by Mrs. Gore, 
Author of ‘ The pao yond &c. 3vols. 

z 2 [WwW WORKS NOW READY: 

1. HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. 
BRAY, Author of * Whitehoods,’ &c. 2vols. 

2. A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, from PICARDY 
to LE VELAY. By Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Au- 
thor of *A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. 2 
vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 

3. DE MONTFORT; or, the Old English Nobleman: a 
Novel. 3 vols. 

4. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DE- 
LUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of * The Thames 
and its La yy &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of John 
Law, James I., Dr. Dee, Mi. Ty and Cagliostro, 

5. THE MIRZA. By James Morter, Esq., Author of 
* Hajji Baba,’ &c. 3 vols. 

6. MEMOIRS OF THE RIGHT TION. WARREN HAST- 
INGS, late Governor-General of India ; inchatin his JOUR- 
one, and LETTERS. By the Rev. G. LEI 1G, Author 

‘The Life of Sir Thomas Munro,’ he “3 oo 8vo. with 
Port sits from Original Pictures. 

MR. BENTLEY'S COLLECTIVE EDITION of the 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, EARL of ORFORD. 
Complete in 6 vols. 8vo, embellished with 24 fine Portraits, en- 
graved from Original Pictures. 

8. THE VETERANS of CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subaltern,’ &c. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street 
Publisher in Ordinary to ller Majesty. 


2 vols. 


By Miss WaApDDING- 


By Mrs. 


By the 
3 vols. 





CHILDE omen —- STRATED. 
w ready, royal Svo. 2. r India proofs, 3/ 
HILDE HAROLD? s PILGRIMAGE, 
LORD BYRON. 


A New and beautifull. illustrated Edition. embellished with | 


Sixty Engravings by Finden, from original Drawings made by 
eminent Artists, and, : Map o he Author's Route through 
oem ugal, and, &c., with Picturesque Border, by | 

RRE Ay - Mt ais of Lord Byron in his Albanian 
3... by PHI LLIPs, never before engraved. 

LIST OF PLATES. 
1 Monument of Iyyeterates, 34 Chillon........Creswick. 
ren, |35 Ouchy (Lausanne), 
2 Delphi........Cr eswick. “reswick. 
3 Newstead 36 Venice ........H. Warren. 
off: Warren, 37 —— St. Mark's. J.B. Aine. 

° po 33 —— Steeds of a 
° 10. 





Aylmer. 


or, Visions oF Memory ;/} 


Seville ....s.+- 
Spanish Muleteer, 


9 Saragemss ese 
10 oeeeeee Do. 
il Bull- “ight «++-Aubrey. 
12 The Acropelis,H. Warren. 
13 Temple of Jupiter, Do. 
14 Gibraltar .... 
Do. 


15 3 Malta eeecccee 





19 T epsleen., 


Cockerell, R.A. 


20 Dance of Pavtican 


21 Parga cecceess 
22 Constantinople, 
23 Colonna «.e.00 

s Mpsetnen 


il. Warren. 
Do. 

Do. 
-Creswic k. 


owse. 
23 Mahon “de Roi, Brussels, 
H. Wa 





27 Soignies eesece do. 5 
= . nee +G. Howse. 





devoid of technical terms: the most prominent symptoms are 
alone dwelt upon, and theories are, as much as possible, care- 
fully avoided; the rules of treatment are judiciously laid down 
—the counsels of an experienced and observant physician ; in 
a word, we would say that the Cyclopedia is an excellent manual 
of the practice of medicine translated into the vernacular,"— 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


--Creswick. 
4 Aventicum ....H. Warren. 
31 Mont Blanc .. Do 


32 Rousseau «...G. Howse. 


33 Lake Leman..J. B. Aylmer. | ¢ 
*e* Copies of the Work are always ke 





»B. 
39 Petrarch’s Tomb at p coma 
jowse. 
40 Petrarch’s House 
B. Aylmer. 
41 Tasso «...00.-G. Howse. 
42 Florence ......J. B. Aylmer. 
43 Venus de Medicis. 
E. Finden. 
41 Santa Croce ..G. Howse. 
45 Thrasimene .-H. Warren. 
46 Temple of Cemans, 
J. B. Aylmer. 
47 Soracte nesdiamae 
48 Rom ne. 37 H. | eens 
49 The V 


50 T by ot Cecilia Metella, 
ylmer. 
51 Rome—Column of "Phocas, 
3. ylmer. 
52 Fount of Egeria..Creswick. 
53 Rome—Coliseum, 


H. Wa 

54 The Gladiator..W. Finden. 
55 Rome—Interior of the 

Coliseum ..H. Warren. 
56 Mole of Hadrian, Do. 
57 Rome—St. Pete 

(Interior) sG. _ 
53 The Laocoon, W. ay 








t in morocco, aud a 


few sets of the Plates on India paper, can be had in a Portfolio, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


price 4/, 4s. 





= ee 
In demy 8vo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, with aMap, 


HE NEGROLAND of the ARABS 
EXAMINED and EXPLAINED; or, an Inquiry into 0 the 
Earcy History and Grocrapny of CENTRAL AFRICA, 
By WILLIAM DESBOROUGH COOLEY, 

The President of the Royal Geographical Societ 
Anniversary Address, iv noticing this publication, obverse 
“ Mr. Cooley patiently deduces his inferences from internal eg; 
dence, according to the strict rules of logic."” He styles the 
work a“ well-timed Essa ‘he Société de GCographie of Pag, 
have pronounced it * Un travail consciencieux, et qui demanda;, 
de grandes connaissances acquises.’” 

“ A very learned and interesting inquiry into the earl 
and geography of Central Africa, correcting many preven 
takes of Geographers, and supplying some deficiencies of knoy 
ledge.” —Gentleman’s Magazine. , 

“ We cannot recollect to have read, upon any subject, a morc 
ingenious, learned, or conclusive argument.”’— Examiner, 

London: J. Arrowsmith. 10. Soho-square; and a! Booksellers, 


is PENNY SUNDAY READER. — This 

Work is just completed, in 14 Volumes ou d separately), 
rice 2s. 9d. each, neatly bound in cloth, ™s a cheap 

anual for Sunday Reading, adapted to the i Character 
of the Lord's Day, especially in Illustration of the Book of Com. 
mon Prayer. It contains also numerous Devotional Essays, 
Sacred Poetry, and Extracts from Eminent Divines. It ig ig: 
cluded in the List of Books recommended by the Society fo 
Promoting Christian Knowledge 

sets St. Paul's Cheerent and Waterloo-place, 


ae: n 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. 1s. the 8th edition of 
NNOT ATIONS on the FOUR GOSPELS, 
and the ACTS of m4 APOSTLES. C 

abridged tor the Use of Student omplled ead 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's C Seochoend, and Waterloo-place, 

Of whom may be had, 

Annotations on the Epistles; being a Continua. 

tion of the above Work. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A. Vicar 
of Bolton, and Canon oeneeier: The 4th edit. 2 vols. 8vo, Ig 


n 12mo. price 5s. 
E R M Oo N 

y the Rev. CHOLMELEY 'E. DERING, Me. A. 
Of Chin Church, Oxford; Rector of Piuie ey. Kent; Preber. 


= Ae of ‘St. Paul's; and oue of Her Majesty's Chaplamen 
ray 


Risieaeons, St. _ s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, 














18mo., price 7s 6d. 
ATERI ALS for T RAN <SLATION into 
ATIN: selected d J 
oue rercnne selected and arranged by AUGUSTUS 
Translated from the German by the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD B.A. 
and edited i Notes and Excursuses from Grotefend) - 
ev. T. K. ARNOL 
Rector of a. and iD a of Trinity College, 


Rivingtons, St. Paul's © Rane Srerd, and Waterloo-place. 





In small 8vo. price 6s. 
HE BISHOPRIC of SOULS, 
By the Rev. ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 
Vicar of Tarvin; Author of * Scripture Biography,’ and ‘ The 
Rectory of Valehead." 
___Rivingtons, St. - Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
BP. MARSH'S DIVINITY LECTURES, 
In 8r0. price 12s. a new edition (with an Index) of 
ECTURES on the CRITICISM and INTER.- 
PRETATION of the BIBLE: with Two Preliminary 
Lectures on Theological Study and Arrangement, and Two 
Lectures on the papi of Biblical interpretation. 
y HERBERT MARSH, 
Late Lady Marearet' s Professor of Diinteet aa the University 
cambridge, and Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
so, by the same Author (uniformly printed), 
Lectures on the Authenticity and Credibility of 
the New Testament; and on the Authority of the Old Testa- 
ment. New edition. 8s. 





. price 
ODERLEIN'S. “HAN b:BOOK of LATIN 
SYNONY * ES. Translated from the German. 
3y the Rev. H. H. ARNOLD, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
Lately published, : : 
The Italian Analyst; or, the Essentials of Italian 


Grammer. and their Application to Parsing. By the Rev. H. H. 
Arnold, B.A. Price 3s. 6d. 








THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL, LXXX. 
In one pocket volnase, witha fine Portrait af Escpanw PARKER, 
| Mutineer, price 5s. bound in cl 
| HE HISTORY of the MUTINY. ‘at SPIT. 
| HEAD and the NORE; with an Enquiry into its 


and Treatment: forming the concluding Volume of the Family 
Library. 


London : published by Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside; and 
may be procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 
Just published, 
P APERS on Subjects connected with the 
DUTIES of the CORPS of ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
Vow. 5, large quarto. Seintae, containing 50 Plates, bound in 
extra cloth boards, price 
John W Li, 59. High Holborn. 





Contents. 

Notes on the peetnamens of ‘Genoa and Lyons. By T. k. 
Staveley, Es 

On the Great Fish River, South Africa. By Lieut. Nelson,R.E. 

Operations for removing the Wreck of the Kquitable. By Capt. 
W.R. Fitzgerald, 

On Lighthouses. By c = t. Smith, Madras Engineers. 

Experiments on various W oods. By Lieut. Nelson, R.E., Capt 
Smith, M.E.. Capt. Young, R.E., Capt. Smyth, R.E., Capt. 
Denison, R. E., and Sir Rebert Seppings. 

Report on the Canal Navigation of the Canadas. By Lieut.-Col. 
Phillpotts, R.E. 

Meese Crane, used by the Butterley Company in erecting 
Cast re » prinees and other Public Works. By Jos. 


Glyn 
Mode OT Tulldwag” Houses in Malta. By Major Jones, R.E. 
On Draw-bridges. By Lieut. Galton, R. 
Machinery at Woolwich Va the Manufac ture of Leaden Bullets 
y Compression. By Capt. Denison, 
Dock ee constructed at V joolwich Yard. By Capt. Denison, 


a employed in Deptford Dock Yard for Spinning 
Heme and Manufacturing Ropes and Cables. By Mr. 
i 
— on the The 


and Practice of Sinking Artesian Wells. 
Major Tacory, & 


On Painting Timber i exposed to Damp. Py W. Lander. 
; On Copying Maps and Plans. By S, °B. Howlett, Esq. 
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REVIEWS 


The History of Egypt under the Romans. By 
Samuel Sharpe. Moxon. 
Tuis may be considered as the sequel or com- 

Jetion of the author’s former volumes ‘ On the 
History of Egypt under the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies.’ Eyypt, as a province, exercised 
even agreater influence on the destinies of man- 
kind than it did in its palmy days as a kingdom. 
But for the editorial and critical labours of the 
Alexandrians, the literature of ancient Greece 
would probably have perished ; their scientific 
exertions gave to geography the system and 
certainty it has derived from mathematics, and 
tomedicine the aid it has obtained from anatomy ; 
their —— schools were the sources of 
most of the dogmatic controversies which have 
divided Christianity, and it is not teo much to 
say, that the origin of the papacy itself may be 
fairly traced to the patriarchate of Alexandria. 
The history of literature, of science, and of 
religion itself, would be imperfect without an 
examination of the influence which “ Egypt 
under the Romans” had upon the destinies of 
each, for no country had a greater share in forming 
the present opinions of the world. This influence 
was at its height about the fourth century of the 
Christian era, and in order to appreciate its 
amount we must cast a glance at the moral and 
intellectual condition of Alexandria :— 

“ Of the Alexandrians themselves we receive a very 
unfavourable account from their countryman Dion 
Chrysostome. With their wealth, they had all those 
vices which usually follow or cause the loss of national 
independence. They seemed eager after nothing but 
food and horse-races, those never-failing bribes for 
which the idle of every country will sell all that a 
man should hold most dear. They were cool and 
quiet at their saciifices and grave in business, but in 
the theatre or in the stadium men, women, and 
children were alike heated into passion, and over- 
come with eagerness and warmth of feeling. They 
cared more for the tumble of a favourite charioteer 
than for the sinking state of the nation. A scurrilous 
song or a horse-race would so rouse them into a 
quarrel that they could not hear for their own noise, 
nor see for the dust raised by their own bustle in the 
hippodrome ; while all those acts of their rulers 
which, in a more wholesome state of society, would 
have called for notice, passed by unheeded. In the 
amy they made but second-rate soldiers, while as 
singing boys at the supper tables of the wealthy 
Romans they were much sought after, and all the 
world acknowledged that there were no fighting-cocks 
equal to those reared by the Alexandrians.” 

To this we may add the graphic and faithful 
picture of the state of religious opinion in the 
city given by Moore in ‘The Epicurean’ :— 

“The population of Alexandria consisted, at that 
time, of the most motley miscellany of nations, reli- 
gions and sects, that had ever been brought together 
inone city. Beside the School of the Grecian Pla- 
tonist was seen the Oratory of the cabbalistic Jew, 
while the Church of the Christian stood undisturbed 
over the crypts of the Egyptian hierophant.” 

Political differences were superadded to reli- 
gious differences; the Greeks of Alexandria 
looked upon themselves as a superior caste, and 
when the seat of government was transferred to 
Constantinople, actually formed an “ascendancy” 
as stringently marked as that subsequently esta- 
blished by the Turks. The Emperors, for the most 
part, endeavoured to govern the Egyptians by 
means of this favoured class, appointing Greeks 
to all the high ecclesiastical and civil offices, 
reckless of the differences between their opinions 
and those of the people they had to govern. In 
order thoroughly to understand the Athanasian 
controversy, it should be borne in mind, that the 
Egyptians looked upon the Arians not only as 

eretics, but as aliens, and contended, not 
merely fer purity of doctrine, but for ecclesiasti- 











cal independence. In fact, this was the cause 
of the easy conquest of the country by the 
Saracens, for the Egyptians hoped to obtain from 
the Arabs the right of governing their own 
church, which had been refused them by the 
Greeks. In these feelings the Latins participated, 
and a similarity of political position gave com- 
pactness to the alliance formed between the 
Egyptian and Italian churches in defence of the 
Nicene Creed against the churches of Greece 
and Syria. 

Alexandria was the great market-place of the 
world, not only for goods but opinions; the wild 


“* While living alone in the tombs, he was attacked 
by the devil in various forms. At one time the walls 
of his cell were broken down, and in rushed a troop 
of lions, bears, leopards, bulls, serpents, asps, scor- 
pions, and wolves, that were however easily put to 
flight by the prayers of the saint. At another time, 
the devil in the form of a stranger knocked at the 
monastery, and when St. Anthony opened the door, 
and asked who was there, the wicked one unhesi- 
tatingly answered Satan, but fied on hearing the 
name of Christ. St. Anthony healed the sick by his 
prayers, drove out demons by the sign of the cross, 
and knew what was happening at a distance, as well 





as what was going to happen at a future time. After 


speculations of the East were strangely blended | twenty years, thus spent in solitary meditation and 
with the dialectic subtleties of Greece, and efforts | painful self-denial, he came forth to the world asa 
were made to give a logical form to all that is | heaven-taught teacher, to help in denouncing the 


incomprehensible in Metaphysics. Theology 
did not escape from this rage for definition; it 
was deemed necessary to invent a word which 
would convey an accurate notion of the nature 
of Christ, and a single letter of that word gave 
rise to acontroversy which led to wars, invasions, 
and persecutions without number, became a pre- 
text for conquest and rebellion, an excuse for 
the promptings of depraved ambition and an 
apology for the crimes of vindictive passion. 
The dispute was, whether the symbol should be 
Homousion (of the same substance) or Homoiou- 
sion (of similar substance) ; and the discussion 
was carried on for centuries without any attempt 
on the part of the controversialists to affix any 
precise meaning to identity, similarity, or sub- 
stantiality. But when we come to read the 
history of the struggle made by Athanasius 
against the intrusive Arian bishops appointed 
to his see by the Emperors, we soon find that 
interests very different from points of doctrine 
were involved in the contest. The rival bishop 
set up by the Arians was George of Cappadocia, 
and it will be seen that to him heterodoxy was 
the least of objections :— 

“ George was born in Epiphania, in Cilicia, and 
was the son of a clothier, but his ambition led him 
into the church, as being at that time the fairest field 
for the display of talent; and he rose from one station 
to another till he reached the high post of bishop of 
Alexandria. The fickle irritable Egyptians needed 
no such firebrand to light up the flames of discontent. 
George took no pains to conceal the fact that he held 
his bishoprick by the favour of the emperor and the 
power of the army, against the wishes of his flock. 
To support his authority, he opened his doors to in- 
formers of the worst description; any body who stood 
in the way of his grasp at power was accused of being 
an enemy to the emperor; and, forgetting his pro- 
fession, says the pagan historian, which should have 
made him gentle and forgiving, he was himself the 
chief cause of sedition in his bishoprick. He pro- 
posed to the emperor to lay a house-tax on Alexan- 
dria, thereby to repay the expense incurred by 
Alexander the Great in building the city ; and he 
made the Roman government more unpopular than 
it had ever been since Augustus landed in Egypt. 
The crimes which he is said to have rushed into 
during his struggles with the Athanasian party almost 
pass belief; but we learn them chiefly from the pen 
of his enemy. He used the army as the means of ter- 


Arian opinions.” 

The selection of such an associate, and the 
mendacious assertion of his miraculous powers, 
concur to prove that Athanasius made his 
appeal to the ignorant masses, and his success 
was not only a triumph of the priesthood, but 
of the people. His victory had important con- 
sequences which affected all subsequent genera- 
tions :— 

“ Athanasius died at an advanced age, leaving a 
name more famous than that of any one of the 
emperors under whom he lived. He taught the 
christian world that there was a power greater than 
that of kings, namely, the Church. He was often 
beaten in the struggle, but every victory over him 
was followed by the defeat of the civil power; he was 
five times banished, but five times he returned in 
triumph. The temporal power of the Church was 
then nearly new ; it only rose upon the conversion of 
Constantine, and it was weak compared to what it 
became in after ages ; but, when an emperor of Ger- 
many did penance barefoot before Pope Hildebrand, 
anda king of England was whipped at Becket’s tomb, 
we onlv witness the full-grown strength of the infant 
power that was being reared by the Bishop of Alex- 
andria.” 

The example of successful resistance to im- 
perial power was not lost on the Alexandrian 
bishops, but no one ever carried episcopal opr | 
to such an excess as Cyril, who, inspite of the civil 
and military authorities, expelled the Jews from 
Alexandria, plundered their houses and burned 
their synagogues :— 

“The monks of Mount Nitria and the neighbour- 
ing mountains burned with a holy zeal to fight for 
Cyril as they had before fought for Theophilus, and 
when they heard that a jealousy had sprung up be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, more 
than five hundred of them marched into Alexandria 
to avenge the affronted bishop. They met the prefect 
Orestes as he was passing through the streets in his 
open chariot, and began reproaching him with being 
a pagan and a Greek. Orestes answered that he was 
a Christian, and had been baptized at Constantinople. 
But this only cleared him of the lesser charge, he 
was certainly a Greek ; and one of these Egyptian 
monks taking up a stone threw it at his head, and the 
blow covered his face with blood. They then fled 





from the guards and people who came up to help the 
wounded prefect; but Ammonius who threw the 
stone was taken, and put to death with torture. 
After his death the grateful bishop buried him in the 


rifying the Homoiousians into an acknowledgment of | church with much pomp, and declared him to be a 


the Arian opinions. He banished fifteen bishops to 
the great Oasis, besides others of lower rank. He 
beat, tortured, and put to death; the persecution was 
more cruel than any suffered from the pagans, except 
perhaps that in the reign of Diocletian ; and thirty 
Egyptian bishops are said to have lost their lives 
while George was patriarch of Alexandria.” 
Athanasius found ardent supporters in the 
Egyptian monks; his most powerful assistant 
was Saint Anthony, of whom Athanasius has 


written a life, not surpassed in the boldness of 


its fable by any legend in the wide range of eccle- 
siastical romance. According to Athanasius, 
Anthony was guided in his religious practices 
by the soul of Ammon, who was the first of the 
Christian ascetics in Egpyt :— 


| martyr and a saint, and gave him the name of Saint 
| Thaumasius. But the Christians were ashamed of 
the new martyr: and the bishop, who could not with- 
stand the ridicule, soon afterwards withdrew from him 
| the title.” 

| From this time forth the Byzantine Emperors 
zealously exerted themselves to establish their 
supremacy over the Egyptian church, and this 
led to the formation of two churches and two 
hierarchies, that of the Imperialists —s re- 
garded by the native Egyptians as heretical and 
foreign, while their own was looked upon by 
their rulers as contumacious and seditious. Under 
these circumstances the allegiance of Egypt could 
only be maintained by the Greek emperors, so 
long as they held military superiority. The 
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moment a foreign invader appeared, with a 
lausible hope of success, the Egyptians cheer- 
ully joined in the expulsion of their former 

masters : and thus ended the first Christian ex- 

riment for the maintenance of a double church 
in a dependent province. 

Mr. Sharpe has not investigated, so closely as 
we could wish, the connexion between the sees 
of Rome and Alexandria in the struggle against 
Greek supremacy; the visit of Athanasius to 
Italy had important effects on western Christen- 
dom, which ought not to be passed over. It was 
by him that monasticism was first introduced, 
and the growing power of the Popes strength- 
ened by a spiritual militia, every one of whose 
convents might be regarded as a garrison for up- 
holding the papal sway. The value of the 
monks as auxiliaries was, as we have seen, well 
known to the Alexandrian patriarchs, and Atha- 
nasius amply repaid the hospitality of the 
Vatican when he taught the Pope how to 
organize and —_— similar forces. 

Pleased as we have been with Mr. Sharpe’s 
volume, we fecl that a complete history of the 
schools of Alexandria, and their influence on 
literature, science, and theology, is yet to be 
written. . The ecclesiastical historians have 
given us only one side of the question, for they 
have relied chiefly on Byzantine authorities, but 
modern researches are opening Coptic sources of 
information, and Arabic accounts of the state in 
which Egypt was found by its Saracenic con- 
querors. 





A Visit to the United States in 1841. By Joseph 
Sturge. Hamilton, Adams & Co. 
Tuere runs through this volume but one leading 
idea, the abolition of black slavery in America; 
and as we have already more than once adverted 
to the movement now making in the United 
States in behalf of that reform, we should have 
passed over Mr. Sturge’s publication with little 
notice, but for the interest which, we believe, is 
widely attached to his name and authority. In- 
dependently, however, of that interest, and of 
that sympathy which is extensively felt for the 
coloured population, which might have justified 
some little repetition on our part, the volume 
possesses in our eyes importance, as displaying 
to the great body of the British public a type 
and exemplar of the modes of thinking of a 
numerous and growing section of its multifarious 
population. It is a misfortune to this country, 
which cannot be too much deplored, that its 
people are congregated into numberless minor 
sects, religious, political, and social; living in 
suspicious, if not hostile isolation, and heaping 
on each other an ignorant and measureless con- 
tempt. Between the legislating classes and the 
rest of the people, more especially, a wall of 
brass seems raised; and the wants, the feelings, 
and the pretensions of those who “ earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow,” are less under- 
stood by the possessors of property, and those 
who habitually associate with them, than is the 
condition of the natives of New Zealand and of 
the opium-eaters of China. Among the manu- 
facturing classes there exists, beside many other 
peculiarities, a fervour of religious zeal, an in- 
tensity of purpose, a concentration of feeling 
and of thought, which are hidden from aristo- 
cratic gaze, beneath the homeliness of their un- 
couth garments, and beneath the materiality of 
the only interest which the two parties ever dis- 
cuss in common. It is amongst this class that 
all the great questions of morals and of politics are 
at the present moment the most shrewdly inves- 
tigated ; and in their circles runs a deep under- 
current of opinion, of which the literature of the 
country, with its flimsy superficialities, gives no 
indication. It is only in such publications as 
those of Mr. Sturge that clear tokens may be 


gathered of that something that passes show, 
but which constitutes perhaps the most important 
element of the nation’s future destinies. Mr. 


Sturge, as is generally known, is a member of 


the religious community of “ Friends”; and his 
book, both in matter and in language, is ad- 
dressed to that portion of the religious public, 
which, however wide may be its occasional dif- 
ferences on points of speculative doctrine, agrees 
with the Quaker in hisideas of Christian morality, 
and of the obligations and responsibilities entailed 
on those who would be true followers of the reli- 
gion of Christ. In the estimation of these square- 
minded people there is but one distinction, the 
right and the wrong ;—but one rule of action, 
which is principle; and however defective may 
be the occasional fruit of their teaching, as 
evinced in the conduct of some individuals, the 
falling off is a consequence of human weakness, 
not of any equivocating tamperings with the 
principle itself. Looking down from the lights 
of a more enlarged a we may charac- 
terize such a frame of mind as overstrained and 
permanently untenable; but call it one-sidedness, 


call it fanaticism, or an ignorant impatience of 


necessitated evils, it is a condition at this mo- 
ment widely spreading among the people. 

We do not intend again to advert to the pro- 
gress, which persons of this class have made in 
America, against the most determined opposition, 
in their attack on the institution of slavery in the 
United States ; but those who are best acquainted 
with that movement, will have the least doubt 


as to their mastery of public opinion, or question | 


the danger of opposing such men on any point 
on which they are not radically wrong. Mr. 


Sturge’s book, being addressed to this class of 


persons, speaks a language and advances argu- 
ments that are all but unintelligible to the mere 
worldling ; but its base, on which it rests, is not 
the less a reality, a potent reality, which it will 
well become the legislator to examine and to 
respect. ‘Thus considered, the volume is to the 
political philosopher what the physiological dis- 
plays of an anatomist’s museum are to the natu- 
ralist,—offensive, perhaps, to the fastidious, but 
illustrative of truths the most important to 


humanity ; and regarded from that point of view, | estimate of their character and position in society, 


we have found matter for reflection in it, which 
has more than relieved the tedium of a some- 
what threadbare theme, and the conventional 


of the reviewer can reconcile him. 


Mr. Sturge’s object in visiting the United | 
States being simply to examine the progress of 


public opinion on the question of abolition, and ! rg 
| necessaries for their inmates, over whom they exer- 
| cise a general oversight, receiving about one dollar 


to cheer and encourage its advocates, he seems 
to have lived there very exclusively with that 
class, and with the members of his own faith, who, 
with more or less of zeal, appear to have mostly 
“borne testimony in behalf of the oppressed.” 
If his mind took in a wider range of observa- 
tion, he has, with a very few exceptions, stu- 
diously avoided such topics: his book is strictly 
an address to the chosen; so that a fitter title 
for the volume would have been * A Visit to the 
Emancipators of the United States.’” There was, 


we confess, a strange charm to us inplunging with | 


him into the atmosphere of this nation within a 
nation, or, speaking prophetically, we might say, 
of this imperium in imperio. We felt our curiosity 
strongly excited to discover more clearly what 
sort of beings were the men and women, who, 
governed by one overpowering impulse, had 
mastered the allurements of pleasure and of gain, 
to court persecution and encounter danger in 
behalf of a moral principle: and this, too, in 
money-loving and time-grudging America. In- 
terested as we are in the question itself, and in 
the great experiment which England has com- 
menced, to change the destinies of the coloured 





people, we were still more attracted by a sus- 











picion that the co-operative spirit it has calleg 
into action, and the tranquil fanaticism of prin. 
ciple, which lies beneath it, are consequences of 
the increased communication, intellectual ang 
personal, which have been achieved by the com. 
mercial energies of the age. The tendency thug 
created, which we think is developing itself before 
our eyes, is already partially superseding the 
representative system ; and if it ultimately leaves 
to delegated bodies the task of formal legisla. 
tion, will, not impossibly, remove the actual de. 
termination and direction of affairs into the hands 
of the people themselves. Stripped of the sectg. 
rian colouring which tinges the slave question, 
we fancy that a similar spirit shows itself in al] 
our recent political movements; as if the in- 
creased friction of society had developed a moral 
electricity, destined possibly to master all the 
ordinary forces which have hitherto governed 
society. 

We have certainly no right, as critics, to 
quarrel with Mr. Sturge’s particular views in 
undertaking this journey, or with his addressing 
his printed volume to a section only of the 
people; but we cannot but wish that it had 
been otherwise. Accustomed as this gentleman 
is to political discussion, and to administrative 
ideas, his observations on the government and 


| people of the American English, and on the 


practical working of their republic, would have 
been perused with confidence. Wherever he has 
incidentally touched on matters of observation, 
he has shown a frame of mind peculiarly fitted 
for the task. We may instance his short but 
clear account of the manufactures of Lowell, and, 
though the subject has been so often adverted to, 
we will give a brief summary :— 

“The most striking and gratifying feature of 
Lowell, is the high moral and intellectual condition 
of its working population. In looking over the books 
of the mills we visited, where the operatives entered 
their names, I observed very few that were not written 
by themselves; certainly not five per cent. of the 
whole number were signed with a mark, and many of 
these were evidently Irish. It was impossible to go 
through the mills, and notice the respectable ap- 


| pearance and becoming and modest deportment of 


the ‘ factory girls,’ without forming a very favourable 


But it would be difficult indeed for a passing ob- 
server to rate them so high as they are proved to be 


d I | by the statistics of the place. The female operatives 
plainness and dryness of style to which no use | 


are generally boarded in houses built and owned by 
the ‘ corporations’ for whom they work, and which 
are placed under the superintendence of matrons of 
exemplary character, and skilled in housewifery, 
who pay a low rent for the houses, and provide all 


and one-third from each per week. Each of these 
houses accommodates from thirty to fifty young 
women, and there is a wholesome rivalry among the 
mistresses which shall make their inmates most com- 
fortable. We visited one of the boarding houses, 
and were highly pleased with its arrangement. A 
considerable number of the factory girls are farmers’ 
daughters, and come hither from the distant States 
of Vermont and New Hampshire, et cet., to work 
for two, three, or four years, when they return to 
their native hills, dowered with a little capital of 
their own earnings. The factory operatives at Lowell 
form a community that commands the respect of the 
neighbourhood, and of all under whose observation 
they come. No female of an immoral character 


could remain a week in any of the mills. The, 


superintendent of the Boott Corporation informed 
me, that, during the five and a half years of his 
superintendence of that factory, employing ahout 
nine hundred and fifty young women, he had known 
of but one case of an illegitimate birth—and the 
mother was ‘an Irish ‘immigrant.’ Any male o 
female employed, who was known to be in a state of 
inebriety, would be at once dismissed.” 


In enumerating the circumstances which ac- 
company, and may be taken as causes of such 4 
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enomenon, Mr. Sturge quotes from a printed 
pamphlet a statement of wages :— 

“The average wages, clear of board, amount to 
about two dollars a week. Many an aged father or 
mother, in the country, is made happy and com- 
fortable, by the self-sacrificing contributions from 
their affectionate and dutiful daughter here. Many an 
old homestead has been cleared of its incumbrances, 
and thus saved tothe family by these liberal and 
honest earnings. To the many and most gratifying 
and cheering facts, which, in the course of this ex- 
amination, I have had occasion to state, I here add 
afew others relating to the matter now under dis- 
cussion, furnished me by Mr. Carney, the treasurer 
of the Lowell Institution for Savings, The whole 
number of depositors in this institution, on the 23rd 
July, was nineteen hundred and seventy-six; the 
whole amount of deposits was three hundred and 
fie thousand seven hundred and ninety-six dollars 
and seventy cents (about 60,000.) Of these de- 

itors nine hundred and seventy-eight are factory 
girls, and the amount of their funds now in the bank, 
is estimated by Mr. Carney, in round numbers, at 
one hundred thousand dollars. It is a common thing 
for one of these girls to have five hundred dollars in 
deposit, and the only reason why she does not exceed 
this sum is the fact, that the institution pays no in- 
terest on any larger sum than this. After reaching 
thisamount, she invests her remaining funds else- 
where.” 

Among the influences most potent in good 
operating in this establishment, the great moral 
cause appears to be the discipline of the boarding 
houses; and as a consequence “ the jealous and 
sleepless watchfulness over each other of the 
girls themselves. , The strongest guardianship of 
their own character, as a class, isin their own 
hands, and they will not suffer either overseer 
or superintendent to be indifferent to this cha- 
racter with impunity.” How far a similar or- 


ganization, at home, would produce a similar 
result, while unsupported by a vast improvement 
inthe pecuniary resources of the operative, is 


very questionable; but the establishment of 
some combined system, providing for the habit- 
ations and domestic comforts of the manufac- 
turing population is within our reach ; and it is 
without doubt an essential preliminary to any 
other effort, for amending a state of things dis- 
graceful alike to the religion and the humanity 
of the country. 

Mr. Sturge concludes the account of his visit 
with a short chapter of general observations on 
education, public worship, the Temperance move- 
ment, morality as connected with the form of 
government, on the disposition of the people 
towards peace with England, and a refrain on the 
conduct of the clergy respecting slavery. 








London. Partsito10. Knight & Co. 
Taat we shall ever have a history of London 
worthy of the subject and the nation—worthy to 
stand in competition with the splendid volumes 
which, from time to time, for more than a cen- 
tury past, France has devoted to her national 
history and antiquities—is to us extremely doubt- 
fil; we therefore accept, all the more readily, 
thepleasant gossiping work before us, which will 
dogood in its humble way, if it teach the people 
generally to respect and preserve the relics which 


Je remain of the olden times, and prove that— 

Nor rough, nor barren are the wirding ways 

Of hoar antiquity, but strewed with flowers. 
The Parts now before us are devoted to the 
ilustration of many widely different scenes, all, 
ever, connected with London, ancient or 
modern, and are of various degrees of interest 
adof merit. The best papers refer to com- 
tively modern times,—“ Old Whitehall, and 
lew Whitehall,” —* The College of Physicians,” 
and especially the two articles entitled “Ben 
Jonson’s London,” and “ Milton’s London.” 
ln these, the information has been sought for at 
hand, while, when the subject has reference 





to more remote times, the compiler has been but 
too often content with second-hand information. 
Thus, in the paper entitled “the Strand,” we 
have Stowe’s silly account of the conduct of Wat 
Tyler's mob, when they burnt the Savoy, at that 
time the residence of John of Gaunt. No such 
absurdities are to be found in the contemporary 
historians. Why was not Knyghton consulted, 
who gives the fullest account, and one entitled 
to credit, since, although at that time a resident 
in Leicester Abbey, he received the particulars 
from the keeper of the duke’s wardrobe, who 
with difficulty escaped from the Savoy, and came 
to Leicester? In like manner, the acccunt of 
the earliest days of the House of Commons 
abounds with errors,—errors too of historical 
importance, since the writer leaves it to be in- 
ferred, that the ‘poor Commons” were unable to 
say that their property was their own, until the 
close of the Plantagenet dynasty. It is true, 
Hume gives his opinion that “ they composed 
not, properly speaking, any essential part of the 
parliament ;”’ but their own rolls, extending from 
the reign of Edward the First, tell a widely dif- 
ferent story. From these we learn that in the 
second year of Edward the Second, they granted 
the twenty-fifth penny of their goods, but ‘upon 
condition, that the king should take advice, and 
grant redress upon certain articles wherein they 
are aggrieved ;” and in the record relating to 
Edward's flight into Wales, it is recited ‘ that 
the king having left his kingdom without govern- 
ment, and having gone away with notorious 
enemies, divers prelates, earls, barons, knights, 
—by the assent of the whole commonality of the 
realm there being,” elected the younger Edward. 
It is remarked by Mr. Hallam, that “ it is a ques- 
tion, whether the Commons were actually con- 
vened at this time and place: still the fact does 
not affect the importance of the phraseology, for 
it emphatically proves that the Commons were 
possessed of their constitutional right of parti- 
cipating with the peers in making provision for 
a temporary defect of whatever nature, in the 
executive government.” ‘The writer to whom 
we are now referring, tells us that ‘“ down even 
to the beginning of the fifteenth century, they 
were regarded as only having the right of peti- 
tioning the King, and the Lords ;” and farther, 
that in the parliament which met in the twenty- 
first of Edward HI. (1349), “ the Commons, 
after a debate of four days, came to the conclu- 
sion, that they were not able to give the King 
any advice about the question of going to war 
with France, as to which their opinion had been 
asked, and they therefore desired that his Ma- 
jesty (this is evidently an incorrect translation, 
for Henry VIII. was the first who used that 
style,) would, in regard to that point, be advised 
by his nobles, and whatever should by them be 
determined, they, the Commons, would consent 
unto, confirm, and establish.—So perplexed,” 
adds the writer, “were the popular representa- 
tives by the novelty of being called upon to con- 
sider so high a matter.” The Commons, however, 
years before, had to consider higher matters, 
even the transfer of the crown from the father to 
the son. The case really was, that during the 
whole reign of Edward III. the power of the 
Commons rapidly advanced; they might still 
term themselves “the poor Commons,’” and 
adopt the style of suppliants, but it was in style 
alone that they were humble. This very reign 
saw them in the possession of the “ three essential 
principles of our government,”—we quote Mr. 
Hallam, —“ the illegality of raising money without 
consent; the necessity that the two houses should 
concur for any altcration; in the laws; and lastly, 
the right of the Commons to inquire into public 
abuses, and to impeach public counsellors.” The 
reason probably of the humble disclaimer re- 
ferred to, was, that the Commous well knew 





that if they advised the King to carry on the 


war with France, they could not with consisteney 
refuse the supplies ;—and at this period, as we 
learn, from many entries in the parliament rolls, 
the supplies were the grand point of contest 
between the King and the Commons. This con- 
test was continued during the twenty-second and 
twenty-third years of Edward's reign; and when 
at length the subsidy was granted, the Commons 
clogged it with several conditions, and concluded, 
“‘and let these conditions be entered on the 
roll of parliament, as a matter of record, by 
which they may have remedy, if anything should 
be attempted to the contrary in time to come.” 
Parl. Rolls, vol. 2, p. 201. 

It is very tiue that the Commons, as the 
writer before us remarks, were treated by the 
Crown, in the sixteenth century, “with the 
height of arrogance, and, as far as possible, to be 
muzzled and kept in the leash;” but every writer 
on the subject ought to know that the Commons 
held a far bolder tone under the Plantagenets 
than under the Tudors. In the 50th year of 
Edward the Third, they impeached Lords Latimer 
and Neville, and demanded that Alice Perrers 
should be banished the court. In the 10th 
year of his grandson Richard the Second, they 
impeached his favourite ministers, Vere, Earl of 
Oxford, and Michael de la Pole; and during the 
reign of Henry the Fourth, they interfered with 
the household arrangements of the King, and 
demanded that all the foreign attendants of the 
Queen, Joan of Navarre, should be exiled. To 
this demand the King assented ; but time passed 
on, and the foreign suite still remained: there- 
fore, in March 1406, the Commons again com- 
plained, and again the King promised com- 
pliance; but only two months after, we find a 
list of persons presented, with the not very 
humble request, “ that they be sent away by the 
24th of the same month.” With this mandate 
the King complied; and then, in June, the 
“faithful Commons” farther requested, that “my 
lady the Queen pay each day she resides in the 
same hostel with the King, the same sum as was 
paid by Philippa, late Queen of England, and 
that these payments be deducted from that which 
my lady takes from the Exchequer.” (Parl. 
Rolls, vol. 3. pp. 571-2.) After this the figure 
of the leash and the muzzle might almost be 
transferred from the Parliament to the King. 

The same carelessness—shall we call it?— 
has led to a curious mistake in the articles de- 
voted to “the priory and church of St. Bar- 
tholomew,”’ where a MS. in the British Museum 
supplies much interesting information relative to 
Rahere, the founder, and his times; but the 
writer of the article evidently did not know that 
this document is merely a bad translation of what 
has appeared for these two hundred years, in 
every edition of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon.’ The 
inverted style of the MS. has arisen from its 
being a literal translation from the original Latin, 
and we should not be inclined to assign it a higher 
age than the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
We, however, willingly turn from these blemishes 
to the pleasant articles entitled ‘ Ben Jonson's 
London.’ 

“ About four years before the death of Elizabeth, 
there was a dramatic writer in London who, though 
scarcely twenty-five years of age, had studied society 
under many aspects. He was a scholar, bred up by 
the most eminent teachers, amongst aristocratic com- 
panions; but his home was that of poverty and 
obscurity, and he had to labour with his hands for 
his daily bread. He delighted in walking not only 
amidst the open fields of ancient poetry and eloquence, 
but in all the by-places of antiquity, gathering flowers 
amongst the weeds with infinite toil: but he pos- 
sessed no merely contemplative spirit: he had high 
courage and ardent passions, and whether with the 
sword or the pen he was a dangerous antagonist. 
This humbly-born man, with the badge of the ‘hod 
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and trowel’ fixed on him by his enemies—‘witted 
with ambling ‘ by a play-waggon in the highway’— 
with a face held up to ridicule as being ‘like a rotten 
russet apple when it is bruised,’ or ‘ punched full of 
eylet-holes, like the cover of a warming-pan’—de- 
scribed by himself as remarkable for 
‘Tis mountain belly and his rocky face’— 

with fone eye lower than t’other and bigger,’ as 
Aubrey has it—and, according to the same authority, 
“wont to wear a coat like a coachman’s coat, with 
slits under the arm-pits ;}—this uncouth being was 
for a quarter of a century the favourite poet of the 
court,—one that wrote masques not only for two 
kings to witness, but for one to perform in,—the 
founder and chief ornament of clubs where the 
greatest of his age for wit, and learning, and rank, 
gathered round him as a common centre ; but, above 
all, he was the rigid moralist, who spared no vice, 
not to power or riches, but who stood up in the worst 
of days areal man. The pictures which Jonson has 
left of the London of his time are more full, more 
diversified, and more amusing, than those of any 
contemporary writer,—perhaps of all his contempo- 
raries put together. He possessed a combination of 
the power of acute and accurate observation with 
unrivalled vigour in the delineation of what he saw. 
Aubrey, one of the shrewdest as well as the most 
¢credulous of biographers, has a very sensible remark 
upon the characteristics of Shakspere’s comedy, as 
compared with the writers after the Restoration. 
“His comedies will remain wit as long as the English 
tongue is understood, for that he handles mores homi- 
num ; now, our present writers reflect so much upon 
particular persons and coxcombeities, that twenty 
years hence they will not be understood.’ This is 

recisely the case with Jonson as compared with 
can but he is on this account a fur more valu- 
able authority for what essentially belongs to periods 
and classes. Shakspere has purposely left this field 
uncultivated ; but it is Jonson's absolute domain. 
Studied with care, as he must be to be properly ap- 
preciated, he presents to us an almost inexhaustible 
series of Daguerreotypes,—forms copied from the life 
with absolute certainty of the manners of three 
reigns,—when there was freedom enough for men to 
abandon themselves without disguise to what they 
‘alled their humours, and the conflicts of opinion had 
not yet become so violent as to preclude the public 
satirist from attacking sects and parties * * We 
have said that Ben Jonson is essentially of London. 
He did not, like his illustrious namesake, walk into 
the great city from the midland country, and throw 
his huge bulk upon the town as if it were a wave to 
bear up such a leviathan, Fuller traces him ‘ from 
his long coats;’ and from that poor dwelling ‘in 
Hartshorn Lane near Charing Cross’ he sees him 
through ‘a private scliool in St. Martin’s Church’ into 
the sixth form at ‘ Westminster.’ What wanderings 
must the bricklayer’s stepson have had during those 
school-days, and in the less happy period when they 
were passed! And then, when the strong man came 
back from the Low Countries, and perhaps on one 
day was driven to the taverns and the playhouses by 
the restlessness of his genius, and on another ate the 
8 veeter bread of manual labour, how thoroughly must 
he have known that town in which he wasstill to live 
for forty years; and how familiarly must all its 
localities have come unbidden into his mind! There 
is no writer of that age, not professedly descriptive, 
who surrounds us so completely with London scenes 
as Ben Jonson does. As his characters could only have 
existed in the precise half-century in which he himself 
lived, so they could only have moved in the identical 
places which form the background in these remark- 
able groups. We open ‘Every Man in his Humour:* 
Master Stephen dwells at Hogsden, but he despises 
the ‘archers of Finsbury and the citizens that come 
a-ducking to Islington ponds.’ We look upon the 
map of Elizabeth’s time, and there we sce Finsbury 
Field covered with trees and windmills; and we un- 
derstand its ruralities, and picture to ourselves the 
pleasant meadows between the Archery-ground and 
Islington. But the dwellers at Hoxton have a long 
suburb to pass before they reach London. ‘I am 
sent for this morning by a friend in the Old Jewry 
to come to him; it is but crossing over the fields to 
Moorgate.’ The Old Jewry presented the attraction 
of ‘the Windmill’ tavern; and near it dwelt Cob, 
the waterman, by the wall at the bottom of Coleman 


Street, ‘at the sign of the Water Tankard, hard by 
the Green Lattice.’ Some thirty years after this we 
have in § The Tale of a Tub’a more extended picture 
of suburban London. The characters move about in 
the fields near Pancridge (Pancras) to Holloway, 
Highgate, Islington, Kentish Town, Hampstead, St. 
John’s Wood, Paddington, and Kilburn: Totten- 
Court is a mansion in the fields: a robbery is pre- 
tended to be committed in ‘the ways over the country” 
between Kentish Town and Hampstead Heath, and 
a warrant is granted by a‘ Marribone’ justice. In 
London the peculiarities of the streets become as 
familiar to us as the names of the taverns. There is 
‘a rare motion (puppet-show) to be seen in Fleet 
Street,’ and ‘a new motion of the city of Nineveh 
with Jonas and the Whale at Fleet Bridge.’ This 
thoroughfare was the great show-place up to the time 
of the Restoration. Cromwell, according to Butler’s 
ballad, was to be there exhibited. The Strand was 
the chief road for ladies to pass through in their 
coaches; and there Lafoole in the * Silent Woman’ 
has a lodging, * to watch when ladies are gone to the 
china-houses, or the Exchange, that he may meet 
them by chance and give them presents.’ ” 

But although Jonson is the poet—indeed, the 
painter—of old London, he is the poet of the 
country, too; and he is so much more talked 
about than read, that we wish the writer before 
us had adverted, however briefly, to the sweet 
poetry scattered through his many masques and 
minor pieces. But, after all, in Jonson’s days 
poetry was everywhere: there was poetry in the 
very streets,—for time-hallowed buildings stood 
around, and many a picturesque old custom was 
still observed; there was poetry in the very 
business of life, poetry in the means of gaining 
wealth, poetry in the wealth itself—bright, glit- 
tering, gold :-— 

—wedges of gold 
Whereof a man may easily, in a day, 
Tell that which may maintain him all his life. 
Bags of fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 
Jacints, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds, 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds, 
And seld seen costly stones of se great price, 
As one of them, indifferently rated, 
And of a carrat of this quantity, 
May serve, in peril of calamity, 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 

The nobility then wore their “ ten thousand 
pound pearl cable,” and hatbands blazing with 
diamonds worth many a manor ;—in those days 
they even “ fooled it” poetically. 

My meat shall all come in in Indian shells, 

lishes of agate set in gold. and studded 

With emeralds, sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies. 
—and the wild extravagance of some of the 
nobility in the reign of James makes the boast 
of the knight scarcely beyond truth. Poetical 
were the methods by which this enormous wealth 
was sought after,—the planet, the talisman, the 
philosopher’s stone, each could lend its aid; 
while, for others less visionary, there was the 
projector, poetical amid all his cunning. Well 
may Fitz Dotterel say— 


This man defies the devil and all his works ; 

He does’t by engine, and devices, he! 

Ife has his winged ploughs, that go with sails, 
Will plough you forty acres at once ! and mills 
Will spout you water ten miles off! All Crowland 
Is ours, wife: and the fens, from us, in Norfolk, 
To the utmost bounds in Lincolnshire! we have viewed it, 
And measured it within all, by the scale: 

The richest tract of land, love, in the kingdom! 
There will be made seventeen or eighteen millions, 
Or more, as’t may be handied! so therefore think, 
Sweet-heart, if thou hast a fancy to one place 
More than another, to be duchess of, 

Now name it; I will have’t, whate’er it cost, 

(If’t will be had for money,) either here, 

Or in France, or Italy. 


Well may the writer remark, in respect to the 
gullibility of the speaker, “is this satire obso- 
lete?” but the imaginative spirit, which at this 
period pervaded all things, is gone. 

The importance of Ben Jonson’s dramas, as 
illustrating the spirit of his age, has scarcely 
been sufficiently appreciated. We may see in 
his characters the germs of all those conflicting 





/all England one battle-field. 
i ness,” if we may use so modern a term, of the 


principles which, in the next generation, made 
The “ exclusive- 





CF es. 19 
nase ene me , a 
courtier, looking with scorn on everything by. 
yond his own narrow circle; the grasping ang 
cunning monopolist, reckless of everything by 
gain; the earnest, dissatisfied feeling of th 
people, breaking out, sometimes in complain 

sometimes in zeal for a simpler ritual, but o 
all occasions giving evidence of a spirit which, 
if once aroused, would not easily be put down, 
Jonson supplies, too, important corroboration gf 
those writers who exhibit the period as abound. 
ing in extravagance and profligacy. In his 
delineations of the Puritans, his undisguised 
detestation of their principles renders him , 
partial painter ; but in his pictures of court ladieg 
and gentlemen, the poet laureat can scarcely le 
viewed as painting their vices with too strong, 
shadow. What begging of wards and lands 
what purchasing of reprieves and pardons, what 
riotous meetings, ending in murderous duels, do 
these plays and the records of the times present 
tous! Even in the very point on which they 
prided themsclves as being most opposed to the 
Puritans, respect for churches, what a scene did 
old St. Paul’s present !— 

“It is the land’s epitome,” says Bishop Earle, 
“or you may call it the lesser isle of Great Britain, 
It is more than this—the whole world’s map, which 
you may here discern in its perfectest motion, justling 
and turning. It is a heap of stones and men, with 
a vast confusion of languages; and, were the ste. 
ple not sanctified, nothing liker Babel. The noise 
in it is like that of bees—a strange humming o 
buzz, mixed of walking, tongues and feet. It isa 
kind of still roar or loud whisper. It is the great 
exchange of all discourse, and no business whats 
ever but is here stirring and afoot. It is the synod 
of all pates politic, jointed and laid together in the 
most serious posture: and they are not half so busy 
at the Parliament. It is the antic of tails to tails, 
and backs and backs, and for vizards you need p 
no further than faces. It is the market of you 
lecturers, whom you may cheapen here at all rates 
and sizes. It is the general mint of all famous lies, 
which are here, like the legends of popery, first coined 
and stamped in the church. All inventions ar 
emptied here, and not few pockets. The best sign 
of a temple in it is that it is the thieves’ sanctuary, 
which rob more safely in the crowd than a wilde- 
ness, whilst every searcher is a bush to hide them, 
It is the ears’ brothel, and satifies their lust and itch. 
The visitants are all men without exceptions; but 
the principal inhabitants and possessors are stale 
knights and captains out of service—men of long 
rapiers and breeches—which after all turn merchants 
here, and traffic for news. Some make it a preface 
to their dinner, and travel for a stomach : but thrifty 
men make it their ordinary, and board here very 
cheap. Of all such places it is least haunted with 
hobgoblins, for if a ghost would walk there he cotli 
not.” 

Old St. Paul’s, indeed, suffered little addi- 
tional desecration when the Parliament soldiers 
“ stabled their steeds” there. 

But this London, was also the London of 
Milton ; yet how different did it appear to him, 
for he looked at it, though a dweller amid it 
busiest scenes, through the “ loopholes”, of a 
studious retirement, and thus “ the busy humo 
men,” the “throngs of knights and_ barons 
bold,” “the store of ladies,” the 

Pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
With masque, and antique pageantry, 
all passed before him but as bright glancing 
visions,— : 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 
On summer eve by haunted stream. 

For “his soul was like a star, and dwelt 
apart” from those scenes which Ben Jonson has 
drawn with such force and spirit. 

“ There is,” says the writer in his pleasant article 
entitled ‘Milton’s London,’ “a remarkable pect 
liarity in all Milton’s early poetry which is an ¢ 
ample of the impressibility of his imagination under 
local cireumstances. He is the poet, at one and the 
same time, of the city and of the country, In the 
epistle to Deodati he displays this mixed affectioa 
for the poetical of art and of nature :— 
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Nor always city-pent, or pent at home, 
J dwell; but, when spring calls me forth to roam, 
Expatiate in our proud suburban shades 
Of branching elm, that never sun pervades. 
« But London is thus addressed :— 


Oh city, founded by Dardanian hands, 

Whose towering front the circling realms commands, 
Too blest abode ! no loveliness we see 

In all the earth, but it abounds in thee. 


«Every reader is familiar with the exquisite rural 
ictures of ‘L’Allegro;’ but the scenery, without 
the slightest difficulty, may be placed in the imme- 
diate ‘suburban shades’ which he has described in 
the epistle. It is scarcely necessary to remove them 
even as far as the valley of the Colne. The transi- 
tion is immediate from the hedge-row elms, the 
msset lawns, the upland hamlets, and the nut-brown 
ale, to— : 
Tower'd cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men.” 

Throughout the greatest part of his life, 
Milton was a dweller in London, and we in- 
cline to believe that, whatever may have been 
the case during the Civil War and the sitting of 
the Westminster Assembly, London, during the 
Protectorate, was not the abode of such fana- 
tical gloom as is generally believed. Milton’s 

tical invitations to his friends suggest a grace- 
D conviviality — 
What neat repast shall feast us, light and choice, 

Of attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 

To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air ? 

The writer before us remarks, that the ex- 
ample of Milton may instruct us that the society 
of aan was not wholly to be divided into the 
two extreme classes of Puritans and Cavaliers. 
We think it might be, if we use the former term 
in its widest sense, to designate merely the 

ments of episcopacy. The Puritans were 
divided into two great parties, the Presbyste- 
rians and Independents. It was to the latter of 
these that Milton and Cromwell and his family 
belonged, and both Milton and Cromwell became 


the object of the Assembly’s abuse, for their 


“laxity of opinions.” From the first introduc- 
tion of the Geneva discipline into England, its 
adherents from the time of Philip Stubbes to 
William Prynne, waged furious war against all 
dress, music, the fine arts, and even poetry. 
Now among the Independents these opinions 
never prevailed. 


great men of the Commonwealth do not prove 
it, Colonel Hutchinson, Milton, and General 
Fleetwood, all display curled locks sufficient to 
arouse the fiercest anger of Prynne; Lambert 
wears his point lace collar, and the splendour of 
Oliver’s inauguration robes, excited the notice 
alike of Cavaliers and Roundheads. ‘The ladies, 
too, were anything but Quakeresses. Lucy 
Hutchinson has her hair braided with pearls ; 
the most authentic portrait of the Protectress is 
absolutely disfigured by excess of ornament, 
and those of her daughters are the same. If 
we turn to the writings of the period, we find 
denunciations of preachers against the excessive 
love of dress of the London ladies, and a writer 
of exquisite degree thus describes the city 
madams of the year 1651:— 

They hang at once more wealth upon their backs 

Than is contained in forty pedlars’ packs, 


In silks and satins, pearls, and diamond rings, 
And many other superfluous things. 
And he complains that 
The afternoon most commonly they spend 
In gossiping and tattling without end, 
Or else are coached to the old or new Exchange, 
To sce if there they can find any strange 
New fashion. 

This will remind the reader rather of the 
days of Charles the Second than of the Protec- 
torate as commonly described. 

But there were more creditable amusements 
for the lady citizens than mere fashion hunting. 
Music was extensively cultivated during the 
Protectorate. 


We have often been told of | 
Puritan scorn of dress, but the portraits of the | 





We know, on good authority, | 
that Cromwell himself was “‘a great lover of | could produce no such results, and as the London | 


music, and entertained the most skilful in that 
science in his pay and family;” and that this 
example was generally followed, we have evi- 
dence in the various music lessons published 
during this period, and in the wide popularity 
of Lawe’s airs, which were sung far and wide, 
at a period when we have been told the people 
had no other “ recreation” in music than “ Wind- 
sor” and the “ Old Hundredth.” In a curious 
little book, giving an account of a young lady 
named Susanna Prewich, published in 1661, it 
is mentioned, that during the Protectorate her 
family kept a boarding school at Hackney, 
where she was taught to “play on the lute, 
treble-viol, and lyre ;” that she composed music 
herself, and was a fine singer, and that the 
fame of her musical talent drew distinguished 
foreigners to the house. We are also told, that 
she excelled in the languages and “ fine needle 
work ;” and that at her burial six maidens in 
white bore the bier, while ‘a rich costly gar- 
land of gum-work, adorned with banners and 
scutcheons, was borne befure the hearse by two 
proper young ladies,” and that after the sermon 
“the rich coffin, anointed with sweet odours, 
was put down into the grave.” This shows how 
the old and graceful observances of their fore- 
fathers still lmgered among the people. From 
other contemporary notices, we find that the 
London apprentices still on May morning went 
out to fetch May, and the London maidens to 
gather May-dew; indeed, we have reason to 
believe that the old English sports and festivals, 
unconnected with the church usages, were rather 
patronized than otherwise by the Protector. 

In the present day, justice has at length been 
done to the political character of that extraor- 
dinary man; we should wish to see similar 
justice done to his social character, and its influ- 
ence on the minor points of his government. 
If we judge from the:abuse of the Presbyterian 
party, Cromwell was not only “a luxurious 
man and a wine bibber,” but distinguished for 
his extravagance, his love of pomp, and his 
patronage of infidels. Does not this plainly 
show that the disgust which he had expressed at 
their intolerance extended also to their narrow 


views and rigid observances? The friend and | 
frequent companion of Milton and Marvel could | 
have had little sympathy with those who recom- | 
mended ‘ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs’ as the proper | 


“ yecreation of a Christian man ;”’ and little love 
indeed could they have for one who had, almost 
single handed, prevented them from imposing a 
— grievous yoke than “old prelacy” on the 
land. 











An Experimental Inquiry concerning the rela- 
tive Power of, and useful Effect produced by, 
the Cornish and Bolton & Watt Pumping 
Engines, and Cylindrical and Waggon-head 
Boilers. By Thomas Wicksteed, Engineer to 
the East London Water-works. London, 
Weale. : 


A book of valuable facts, obtained at great ex- 
pense of time, money, and mind, and exhibited 
in the smallest bulk and most concise form ; such 
a book as, in these book-making times, we do 
not often meet with,—a little book big with 
valuable matter. 

It has been generally known by all who take 
an interest in such subjects, that the steam engi- 
neers of London had presumed to call in ques- 
tion the excellence of the far-famed steam- 
engines of Cornwall. They doubted the accu- 
racy of the returns, the mode of making them, 
and, indeed, the whole theory of the Cornish 
engine. Until within a very few years they 
asserted, one and all, that the Cornish engines 
did not perform the duty reported, for this one 
simple reason, that as the London engineers 








engineers are at the head of the profession,— 
ergo, what they could not do was impossible. 

Discussion is the bane of empiricism. The 
discussions at the Institute of Civil Engineers 
first raised a doubt in the public mind of the in- 
fallibility of the London engineers. The fight 
thickened. Mr. Wicksteed, the author of this 
little book, threw himself into the hornet’s nest, 
and determined to put to flight the whole of 
their fallacies by a master expedient: he deter- 
mined on buying a Cornish engine in Cornwall, 
bringing it to London, placing it alongside a 
common engine to do the same work; he has 
continued comparative trials through a long 
period of time, and this book sets forth the re- 
sult as follows :— 

* The work done by a Cornish engine, with a 
given quantity of fuel, is as much as 100 per cent. 
greater than the work done by the common or Bolton 
& Watt engine.” 

Such a result, established by incontrovertible 
facts, on the largest scale in a public work in the 
vicinity of London, the arrangements of which 
have been liberally exposed to the examination 
of all scientific and practical men taking an 
interest in the inquiry, during the progress of 
the experiments, continued during long periods 
of time, and ending in consequences not only of 
scientific interest, but realizing important profits 
to the owners of the machinery, and ending in 
substantial results of “‘ money saved and money 
got,” cannot fail to produce a deep impression 
on the public mind, and ought to be received 
with much gratitude both by professional men 
and the proprietors of machinery. It now ap- 
pears established beyond dispute, that those 
principles, in favour of which the diheneum has 
always raised its veice (see No. 627, &c.), are 
placed in a position of stability from which no 
arguinents, however plausible, and no authority 
of name however imposing, will be able to dis- 
lodge them. 

But the writer of this little book has not 
limited himself to the subject alone of the Cor- 
nish engine; he has also directed his attention 
to the comparative merits of different construc- 
tions of boilers, to the merits of different kinds 
of coal, and has given the public the benefit of 
his knowledge in that form which it best under- 
stands—the vulgar notation of £. s. d. 

TABLE showing the Commercici Value of the Coals. 
The price of small Neweastle Coals evaporating 7°68 th. of 
water per fb. of coalg was, in 1840, 14s. Gd. per ton in the 

Pool; this price is taken as a standard, and the value 

given is according to the evaporative power of the dif- 

ferent varieties. 
Water | Value 
jevaporated per ton 


| per lb. of 


Description of Coals. | 
Coals. | 





1. The best Welsh 
2. Anthracite 
3. The best small Newcastle 

. Average small Newcastle 

5. Average Welsh 

j. Coke from Gas-works 

. Coke and Newcastle small, } and 4 .. 
8. Welsh and Newcastle, mixed $ and }.. 
9. Derbyshire and small Newcastle, } & 4 
10. Average large Newcastle 
11. Derbyshire 
12. Blythe Main, Northumberland 

Here we have two columns, one showing the 
»hilosophical and the other the mercantile value 
! i neaaus b 
of coals, varying in the proportion of about 2 to 
3,—that is, from about 18s. to 12s. Gd. per ton. 
Yet in the market these prices are by no means 
followed ; the want of knowledge in the qualities 
allowing the public in its simplicity to believe 
that a ton of coals is a ton of coals all the world 
over. 

The experiments on boilers are most valuable. 
Many and powerful have been the advocates of 
long flues for boilers, extensive heating surface, 
and consequent large and expensive boilers. 
These experiments show that here, as in most 
other matters, a good principle may be carried 


9493 
9014 
8-524 
8-074 
8-045 
7908 
7°897 
7065 
7710 
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to the extreme. ‘The results may be summed 
up as follows :—That in a boiler of the common 
waggon shape, one square foot of fire-grate to 
fifteen square feet of heating surface, isa good 
proportion, sufficient to evaporate 8 Ib. of water 
with 1 1b. of coal; burning, therefore, a little 
under 8 Ib. of coal per horse-power per hour— 
i. e. per cubic foot of water evaporated from 80°. 
Tt also appears that with these proportions two- 
thirds of a square foot of area of fire-grate is 
sufficient for the evaporation of one cubic foot 
of water, commonly given for one horse-power 
per hour, and so far these experiments confirm 
the ordinary practice of the best engineers. 

The following Table contains the results of the 
Cornish system, carried out in different degrees 
in practice, as compared with the common 
system :— 

Duty done by a hundred weight of small Newcastle coals. 

In the common 
' Inthe Cornish engine. engine. 
Ist degree, 82 millions of th. raised 1 foot. 574 millions. 
2nd degree, 96 millions — _ 
3rd degree, 100 millions — _- 
4th degree, 103) millions — 
Sth degree, 113 millions — 

We recommend this work warmly to our pro- 
fessional readers. It is honest, manly, yet mo- 
dest. It is a rare example into how little space 
the results of great labour, much expense, deep 
thought, and untiring zeal and care, can be 
compressed—the six tabular pages at the end 
sum up the labour of years. 


574 millions. 





Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, 
and Condition of the North Ainerican Indians. 
By George Catlin. Vol. II. 

{Second Notice.) 

In our last, we alluded to the strange tricks 

layed by some of the tribes with the human 
me when it is in a plastic state. The Sha-wa- 
nos exercise their beautifying cares upon the 
ear, which is slit and stretched down to the 
shoulders, ‘making a large orifice, through 
which, on days of state and ceremony, they often 
pass a bunch of arrows or quills, and wear them 
as ornaments.” The chief of the tribe, in Mr. 

Catlin’s time, had rings in his ears, not ear-rings, 

through which the whole hand cculd easily be 

passed. ‘The Cherokees and the Choctaws come 
next. The latter seem to be among the merriest 
of the tribes; Mr. Catlin was among them at high 
festival time; all cay long they were amus- 
ing themselves and filling his sketch-books with 
their horse-racing, dancing, wrestling, foot- 
racing, and ball-playing. ‘The tenderness of 
these wild people to their children is not the 
least picturesque feature of their character, ‘The 
cradle of the Sioux, in which the helpless babe, 
strapped on its mother’s back, accompanies her 
throughout her weary wanderings and her fatigu- 
ing labour, is “ decorated with a beautiful embroi- 
dery of poreupines’ quills, with ingenious figures 
of horses, &c. ; a broad hoop of elastic wood passes 
round the front of the child’s face to protect it 
in case of a fall, from the front of which is sus- 
pended a little toy of exquisite embroidery for 
the child to handle and amuse itself with. To 
this, and other little trinkets hanging in front of 
it, there are attached many little tinselled and 
tinkling things, of the brightest colours, to 
amuse both the eyes and the ears of the child.” 

There is something too affecting in the fullowing 

reference, the subject of which is new to us :— 
“ A mourning cradle opens to the view of the reader 

another very curious and interesting custom. If the 
infant dies during the time that is allotted to it to be 
carried in this cradle, it is buried, and the disconsolate 
mother fills the cradle with black quills and feathers, 
in the parts which the child’s body had occupied, and 
in this way carries it around with her wherevershe goes 
for a year or more, with as much care as if her infant 
were alive and in it ; and she often lays or stands it 
leaning against the side of the wigwam, where she is 





all day engaged in her needlework, and chatting and 
talking to it as familiarly and affectionately as if it 
were her loved infant, instead of its shell, that she 
wis talking to. So lasting and so strong is the affec- 
tion of these women for the lost child, that it matters 
not how heavy or cruel their load, or how rugged the 
route they have to pass over, they will faithfully carry 
this, and carefully from cay to day, and even more 
strictly perform their duties to it, than if the child 
were alive and in it.” 

A few pages further we come upon one of the 
artist’s adventures, so agreeably told, that we 
shall do well in transferring it to our columns. 
The Letter whence it is taken is dated Saint 
Louis :— 

“ T was sitting on a wild and wooded shore, and 
waiting, when I at length discovered a steamer several 
miles below me, advancing through the rapids, and in 
the interim I sect to and cleaned my fowling-piece 
and a noble pair of pistols, which I had carried in a 
belt at my side, through my buffalo and other sports 
of the West, and having put them in fine order and 
deposited them in the bottom of the canoe before me, 
and taken my paddle in hand, with which my long 
practice had given me unlimited confidence, I put 
off from the shore to the middle of the river, which 
was there a mile and a half in width, to meet the 
steamer, which was stemming the opposing torrent, 
and slowly moving up the rapids, I made my signal 
as I neared the steamer, and desired my old friend 
Captain Rogers, not to stop his engine, feeling full 
confidence that I could, with an Jndian touch of the 
paddle, toss my little bark around, and gently 
grapple to the side of the steamer, which was loaded 
down, with her gunnels near to the water’s edge. Oh, 
that my skill had been equal to my imagination, or 
that I could have had at that moment the balance and 
the skill of an Indian woman, for the sake of my little 
craft and what was in it! I had brought it about, 
with a master hand, however, but the waves of the 
rapids and the foaming of the waters by her sides 
were too much for my peaceable adhesion, and at the 
moment of wheeling, to part company with her, a 
line, with a sort of ‘lasso throw,’ came from an 
awkward hand on the deck, and falling over my 
shoulder and around the end of my canoe, with a 
simultaneous * haul’ to it, sent me down head fore- 
most to the bottom of the river; where I was 
tumbling along with the rapid current over the huge 
rocks on the bottom, whilst my gun and pistols, which 
were emptied from my capsised boat, were taking 
their permanent position amongst the rocks; and 
my trunk, containing my notes of travel for several 
years, and many other valuable things, was floating 
off upon the surface. * * A small boat was sent off 
for my trunk, which was picked up about half a mile 
below and brought on board full of water, and con- 
sequently clothes, and sketch-books, and everything 
else entirely wet through. My canoe was brought 


on hoard, which was several degrecs dearer to me | 


now than it had been for its long and faithful service; 


but my gun and pistols are there yet, and at the | 


service of the lucky one who may find them. I re- 
mained on board for several miles, till we were 


passing a wild and romantic rocky shore, on which | 


the sun was shining warm, and I launched my little 
boat into the water, with my trunk in it, and put off 
to the shore, where I soon had every paper and a 
hundred other things spread in the sun, and at night 
in good order for my camp, which was at the mouth 
of a quiet little brook, where I caught some fine 
bass, and fared well, till a couple of hours’ paddling 
the next morning brought me back to Camp Des 
Moines. * * I left Rock Island about eleven o'clock 
in the morning, and at half-past three in a pleasant 
afternoon, in the cool month of October, run my 
canoe to the shore of Mas-co-tin Island, where I 
stepped out upon its beautiful pebbly beach, with my 
paddle in my hand, having drawn the bow of my 
canoe, as usual, on to the beach, so as to hold it in 
its place. This beautiful island, so called from a band 
of the Illinois Indians of that name, who once dwelt 
upon it, is twenty-five or thirty miles in length, without 
habitation on or in sight of it, and the whole way one 
extended and lovely prairie; with high banks front- 
ing the river, and extending back a great way, covered 
with a high and luxuriant growth of grass. To the 
top of this bank I went with my paddle in my hand, 








quite innocently, just to range my eye over its 
and to see what might be seen ; when, in a minute 
or two, I turned towards the river, and, to my almoy 
annihilating surprise and vexation, I saw my little 
canoe some twenty or thirty rods from the shore, ang 
some distance below me, with its head aiming acroy 
the river, and steadily gliding along in that direction 
where the wind was roguishly wafting it! What 
little swearing I had learned in the whole of my 
dealings with the civilized world, seemed then to eon. 
centrate in two or three involuntary exclamations, 
which exploded as I was running down the beaeh, 
and throwing off my garments one after the other, 
till I was denuded—and dashing through the deep 
and boiling current in pursuit of it, I swam some 
thirty rods in a desperate rage, resolving that this 
must be my remedy, as there was no other mode; but 
at last found, to my great mortification and alarm, 
that the canoe, having got so far from the shore, was 
more in the wind, and travelling at a speed quite equal 
to my own; so that the only safe alternative was to 
turn and make for the shore with all possible 
despatch. This I did—and had but just strength to 
bring me where my feet could reach the bottom, and 
I waded out with the appalling conviction, that if | 
had swam one rod farther into the stream, my stre 
would never have brought me to the shore; for it was 
in the fall of the year, and the water so cold as com. 
pletely to have benumbed me, and paralyzed my 
limbs. I hastened to pick up my clothes, which were 
dropped at intervals as I had run on the beach, and 
having adjusted them on my shivering limbs, I stepped 
to the top of the bank, and took a deliberate view of 
ny little canoe, which was steadily making its way 
to the other shore—with my gun, with my provisions 
and fire apparatus, and sleeping apparel, all snugly 
packed in it. The river at that place is near a mile 
wide ; and I watched the mischievous thing till itran 
quite into a bunch of willows on the opposite shore, 
and out of sight. I walked the shore awhile, alone 
and solitary as a Zealand penguin, when I at lastsat 
down, and in one minute passed the following e3 
from premises that were before me, and too impera- 
tive to be evaded or unappreciated. ‘I am here on 
a desolate island, with nothing to eat, and destitute 
of the means of procuring anything; and if I passthe 
night, or half a dozen of them here, I shall have 
neither fire nor clothes to make me comfortable; and 
nothing short of having my canoe will answer meat 
all.” For this, the only alternative struck me, andI 
soon commenced upon it. An occasional log or limb 
of drift wood was seen along the beach and under the 
bank, and these I commenced bringing together from 
all quarters, and some I had to lug half a mile or 
more, to form a raft to float me up and carry me 
across the river. As there was a great scarcity of 
materials, and I had no hatchet to cut anything, I! 
had to use my scanty materials of all lengths, and of 


| all sizes and all shapes, and at length ventured upon 


the motley mass, with paddle in hand, and carefully 
shoved it off from the shore, finding it just sufficient 
to float me up. I took a seat in its centre on a bunch 
of barks which I had placed for a seat, and which, 
when I started, kept me a few inches above the water, 
and consequently dry, whilst my feet were resting on 
the raft, which in most parts was sunk a little below 
the surface. The only alternative was éo go, for there 
was no more timber to be found ; so I balanced my- 
self in the middle, and by reaching forward with my 
paddle, to a little space between the timbers of my 
raft, I had a small place to dip it, and the only one, 
in which I could make but a feeble stroke—propel- 
ling me at a very slow rate across, as I was floating 
rapidly down the current. I sat still and worked 
patiently, however, content with the little gain; 
and at last reached the opposite shore about three 
miles below the place of my embarkation ; having 
passed by several huge snags, which I was lucky 
enough to escape, without the power of having cleared 
them except by kind accident. My craft was ‘un 
seaworthy’ when I started, and when I had got to the 
middle of the river, owing to the rotten wood, with 
which a great part of it was made, and which had 
now become saturated with water, it had sunk entirely 
under the surface, letting me down nearly to the waist, 
in the water. In this critical way I moved slowly 
along, keeping the sticks together under me ; and at 
last, when I reached the shore, some of the long and 
awkward limbs projecting from my raft, having 
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reached it before me, and being suddenly resisted by 
the bank, gave the instant signal for its dissolution, 
and my sudden debarkation, when I gave one grand 
jeap in the direction of the bank, yet some yards short 
of it, and into the water, from head to foot ; but soon 
crawled out, and wended my way a mile or two up 
the shore, where I found my canoe snugly and safely 
moored in the willows, where I stepped into it, and 
paddled back to the island, and to the same spot 
where my misfortunes commenced, to enjoy the plea- 
sure of exultations, which were to flow from contrast- 
ing my present with my former situation. Thus, the 
Island of Mas-co-tin soon lost its horrors, and I strolled 
two days and encamped two nights upon its silent 
shores—with prairie hens and wild fowl in abundance 
for my meals.” 


Another incident of portrait-painting among 
the savages, is connected with a sketch of one of 
the Indians’ haunted places:— 


“The rock on which I sit to write, is the summit 
of a precipice thirty feet high, extending two miles 
in length and much of the way polished, as if a liquid 

ing had been poured over its surface. Not far 
from us in the solid rock, are the deep impressed 
‘footsteps of the Great Spirit (in the form of a track 
of a large bird), where he formerly stood when the 
blood of the buffaloes that he was devouring, ran into 
the rocks and turned them red.’ At a few yards from 
us leaps a beautiful little stream from the top of the 
precipice into a deep bason below. Here amid rocks 
of the loveliest hues, but wildest contour, is seen the 
poor Indian performing ablution ; and at a little dis- 
tance beyond, on the plain, at the base of five huge 

ite boulders, he is humbly propitiating the guar- 
dian spirits of the place, by sacrifices of tobacco, en- 
treating for permission to take away a small piece of 
the red stone for a pipe. Farther along, and over 
an extended plain are seen, like gophir hills, their 
excavations, ancient and recent, and on the surface 
of the rocks, various marks, and their sculptured hie- 
roglyphics—their wakons, totems, and medicines— 
subjects numerous and interesting for the antiquary 
or the merely curious. On our way to this place, 
my English Companion and myself were arrested by 
arascally band of the Sioux, and held in durance vile 
for having dared to approach the sacred fountain of 
the pipe’ While we had halted at the trading hut 
of‘ Le Blanc,’ at a placed called Traverse des Sioux, 
on the St. Peter’s river, and about 150 miles from 
the Red Pipe, a murky cloud of dark-visaged 
warriors and braves commenced gathering around 
the house, closing and cramming all its avenues, 
when one began his agitated and insulting harangue 
to us, announcing to us in the preamble, that we 
were prisoners, and could not go ahead. About 
twenty of them spoke in turn : and we were doomed to 
sitnearly the whole afternoon, without being allowed 
tospeak a word in our behalf, until they had all got 
through. We were compelled to keep our seats 
like culprits, and hold our tongues, till all had brand- 
ished their fists in our faces, and vented all the 
threats and invective which could flow from Indian 
malice, grounded on the presumption that we had 
tome to trespass on their dearest privilege,—their 
religion. There was some allowance to be made, 
and some excuse, surely, for the rashness of these 
poor fellows, and we felt disposed to pity, rather than 
resent, though their unpardonable stubbornness excited 
walmost to desperation. Their superstition was 
sensibly touched, for we were persisting, in the most 
peremptory terms, in the determination to visit this, 
their greatest medicine (mystery) place ; where, it 
seems, they had often resolved no white man should 
ever be allowed to go. They took us to be ‘ officers 
went by Government to see what this place was worth,’ 
&e. As ‘this red stone was a part of their flesh,’ it 
Would be sacrilegious for white man to touch or take 
it away—‘ a hole would be made in their flesh, and 
the blood could never be made to stop running.’ 
My companion and myself were here in a fix, one 
that demanded the use of every energy we had about 
¥8; astounded at so unexpected a rebuff, and more 
than ever excited to go ahead, and see what was to 
beseen at this strange place ; in this emergency, we 
Wutually agreed to go forward, even if it should be 
at the hazard of our lives ; we heard all they had to 
ay,and then made our own speeches—and at length 
ad our horses brought, which we mounted and rode 





| 


off without further molestation; and having arrived 
upon this interesting ground, have found it quite 
equal in interest and beauty to our sanguine expec- 
tations, abundantly repaying us for all our trouble in 
travelling to it.” 

We should have been glad to have offered a 
specimen of the broken-French and broken- 
American talk of Monsieur La Trompoise, an 
agent of the American Fur Company, who lives 
some forty or fifty miles from the Pipe Stone 
Quarry, but it is not easy to manage. Our 
author’s manner of journalizing such matters is 
exactly described by Miss Martineau’s character 
of American conversation, which she found rich 
and droll, but prosy. 

The moral of the tale of poor Wi-jum-jon 
(the Pigeon’s Egg-Head), which we gave here- 
tofore (No. 727), should not be lost on those 
who think that the Indian is to be civilized by 
an exhibition of the white man’s modes of life, or 
by leading him to change his costume. But, 
alas! there is little hope of its being wisely read. 
It is questionable, too, whether it would not 
now come too late, however energetically acted 
upon. Conquest, disease, and the frightful con- 
sequences of examples set by civilized barbarians, 
have done their work beyond remedy. The last 
scourge of the ill-fated tribes has been the 
cholera. The melancholy history of the Mandans 
we gave heretofore (No. 727), and with a para- 





graph or two concerning the death of one of} 
the last of these warriors, we must close our! to the property; and thence, passing through 


notice :— 


his books, portraits, and collections will present 
to their grandchildren. 


The Castles and Abbeys of England—The Castle of 
Arundel. By Wm. Beattie, M.D. Part I. Mor- 
timer & Haselden. 

TuovcH not professed antiquaries, we have a love 

for antiquities; and when time and opportunity per- 

mit, we sometimes break away from this great 
steaming, stifling city, and with a free foot on the 
green sward, hunt, after a fashion of our own, through 
the byeways of the country, for a thousand shrines 
that have few other worshippers, and old traditions 
that have never yet found a chronicler. In this way, 
and in this spirit, we have traversed many and many 

a mile of the chalk hills of Sussex, luxuriating in 

their quiet, in their bright blue sky (unmatchable in 

England and all but Italian), and in the pure, fresh, 

healthy breezes that blow over them. What a plea- 

sant pilgrimage, it was when we first trod the velvet 
downs beyond Petersfield, and traversing Broad Half- 
penny, famous for its cricketers, followed the route 
of the Merry Monarch as he fied from Worcester ; 
visiting Lawrence Hyde, at Hinton Daubeny, or, 
rather, the old family monuments at Catherington ; 
hunting out Gunter’s sister’s house, “at the back 
side of Hambledon,” where the fugitives passed the 
night so pleasantly described (see ante, p. 83); and 
the Colonel's house at Rackton, which has been 
since pulled down, though the monuments in the 
little church (itself scarcely bigger than a dove- 
cot) have been lately carefully restored by the 
Dartmouth family, which, by marriage, succeeded 


Boorne, by Emsworth, to Langstone, “ where the 


“ During the season of the ravages of the Asiatic | noble lord and coloncl eat oysters,”—-and we, too, eat 
cholera which swept over the greater part of the | oysters, as every man of taste would do, for they 
western country, and the Indian frontier, I was | are as a sovereign toa sixpence compared with the 
a traveller through those regions, and was able to wit- | fat, flabby, things sold in London ; and then off over 


ness its effects ; and I learned from what I saw, as 
wellas from what I have heard in other parts since that 


| 


the hills to the ‘French merchant's at Chichester,’ 
to drink claret and taste his Spanish tobacco; and 


time, that it travelled to and over the frontiers, carry- | away again,like scared birds, running “ full butt,” 
ing dismay and death amongst the tribes on the | as we descended Arundel hill, against Morly, the re- 
borders in many cases, so far as they had adopted | publican governor, returning from hunting—but these 
the civilized modes of life, with its dissipations, using | are dreams not to be indulged in, though they have 
vegetable food and salt; but wherever it came to the | fortunately brought us where we must for the mo- 
tribes living exclusively on meat, and that without | ment set up our rest. Dreams indeed now, but real- 


the use of salt, its progress was suddenly stopped. I 
mention this as a subject which I looked upon as 
important to science, and therefore one on which I 
made many careful enquiries ; and so far as I have 
learned along that part of the frontier over which I 
have since passed, I have to my satisfaction ascer- 
tained that such became the utmost limits of this fatal 
disease in its travels to the West, unless where it 
might have followed some of the routes of the Fur 
Traders, who, of course, have introduced the modes 
of civilized life. From the Trader who was present 
at the destruction of the Mandans I had many most 
wonderful incidents of this dreadful scene, but I dread 
to recite them. Amongst them, however, there is one 
that I must briefly describe, relative to the death of 
that noble gent/eman of whom I have already said so 
much, and to whom I became so much attached, 
Mah-to-tah-pa, or ‘the Four Bears.’ This fine fellow 
sat in his wigwam and watched every one of his 
family die about him—his wives and his little chil- 
dren, after he had recovered from the disease himself; 
when he walked out, around the village, and wept 
over the final destruction of his tribe; his braves and 
warriors, whose sinewy arms alone he could depend 
on for a continuance of their existence, all laid low ; 
when he came back to his lodge, where he covered 
his whole family in a pile, with a number of robes, 
and wrapping another around himself, went out upon 
a hill at a little distance, where he laid several days, 
despite all the solicitations of the Traders, resolved to 
starve himself to death. He remained there till the 
sixth day, when he had just strength enough to creep 
back to the village, when he entered the horrid gloom 
of his own wigwam, and laying his body alongside of 
the group of his family, drew his robe over him, and 
died on the ninth day of his fatal abstinence.” 

With this—a sad type of the fast approaching 
extinction of one of the noblest races the world 
has seen—we must take leave of Mr. Catlin. 
The Americans ought to make much of him, for 
the sake of the memorials of by-gone days, which 





ities heretofore, that have made us as familiar with 
Arundel Castle as if we were its born Earls. We 
were well pleased, therefore, to see the work before 
us open with so good a subject, and yet the work 
is even more interesting than we had anticipated. 
The fine old pavement at Bignor, within an hour's 
ride, is not one half so curious as a specimen of 
Roman mosaic, as Dr. Beattie’s description as a 
specimen of the tesselated style of modern litera- 
ture. It is curious to a wonder, and perfect to admi- 
ration! The reader will see in a moment, from the 
notes scattered profusely throughout, that Dr. Beattie 
is a very learned and laborious scholar—nothing in- 
deed is taken on trust by him: we have chapter and 
verse for it all_ Camden—Simeon Dunelm, 184,” 
the very page given—* Orderic, 522,” and so on, 
To be sure, all this sounded a little in our ears like 
Sanconiathon, Manetho, &c., and we could not but 
ask pardon, with the good Vicar, for questioning so 
much learning, and hinting a suspicion that we had 
heard it all before. So we turned to Tierney’s His- 
tory of Arundel, published only some half dozen 
years since (see Athen. No. 325), and we will give 
the reader the benefit of our researches—a perfect 
example of the modern mosaic, with some ingenious 
specimens of the paraphrastic ; and he will be pleased 
to observe, by the references given to the pages, the 
ingenious manner in which Mr. Tierney’s scattered 
materials have been dovetailed together into the 
Doctor’s narrative :— 
Beattie’s History. 





























Tierney’s = , 
. i Pages 10—13.* The earliest 
Pages 8, = The earliest sulhes of this place, which the 
recorded notice of Arundel | i dustry of caneauien. anil 
occurs in the will of the | quarians has been able to dis- 
Great Alfred, in which he | cover, occurs in King Alfred's 
bequeaths it, along with | will, in which Cnunvellan 
other lordships, to his bro-| with the neighbouring lord- 
ther’s son Athelm. It is de- | ships of anny ae Nong A 
scribed in that document* as im Somodte the pons 
a@ manor, but without any | ¢ator to his nephew Athelm. 
specific distinction in its pri-|[n that document it is de- 


——e Camden. | * Camden, 184. 
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Beattie. 
vileges from those of Alding- 
bourn, Compton, and Beed- 
ing, with which it is associ- 
ated; and to Godwin and his 
son Harold, who were succes- 
sively earls of Sussex,t it 
passed, in all probability, in | 


Tierney. 
scribed simply as a ‘* 72a207",” 
undistinguished in its privi- 
leges from the other property 
with which it is associated ; 
and in the same form it most 
probably passed to Godwin 
and his son Harold, who were 
successively Earls of Sussex. 


| refer to Tierney, p. 14, 15; for the account of the 

| Fitzalan family (Beattie, p. 10) he must hunt wide 

| a-field. But in proof that he will find it, p.193! we 
will print the introductory paragraphs :— 

Beattie. | Tierney. 

Page 10. The Fitzalan fa-| Page 193. The family of 

mily, like those of Montgo- | Fitzalan, like those of Mont- 

gomery and De Albini, was 


’ a8 | It is at this period of the 
the = om. wed “ae re | Conquest that the Honour of | 
till the overthrow of the) 4 undel first meets usin that | 
Saxon dynasty however, that | dignified and iinportant eha- | 
Arunée! assumes a prominent | racter by which it has since | 
station in history as a native | continued to be distinguish- 
fortress of strength and im-| ed from every other in the 
portance. Among the train kingdom. Among the barons, 

sgt nasil | who accompanied William in 
of waste havens whonttens | his successful invasion of this 
ed the Norman in his sue | country, was Roger de Monte 
cessful expedition to our! Gomerico, or Montgomery, a 
coast, was Roger de Monte | nobleman of extensive pos- 
ogg § Gomerico, or Montgo-! sessions in Normandy, and 
1 ©  mery, nearly related to | nearly related, through his 
the Conqueror by blood, and mother, to the Conqueror. 
possessing extensive territo- | He commanded the centre 
ee eo a he \division of the victorious 
rics in Normandy. At the) swny at the battle of Hast- 
battle of Hastings, which |jngs; aud, in return for his 
placed the British crown on| services, received the two | 
the head of William, Mont-| Earlcoms of Shrewsbury and 
gomery led the centre divi-| Arundel. To each of these 





| mery and Albini, was of Nor- 


man origin, and descended 
from Alan, the son of Fleald, 
who attended the Conqueror 
at the battle of Hastings, 
and received, amongst other 
spoils of the vanquished, the 
castle of Madoc-ap-Meredith, | 
in Wales, with the lordship 
of Oswaldestre, in Salop. 
Hlis wife was a daughter of 
Warren-the-Bald, sheriff of 
Shropshire, and consequently 
grand-niece of Roger Mont- 
gomery. By her he had two 
sons; William, who, adopting 
his patronymic, was called 
Fitzalan; and Walter, who, 
pursuing his fortunes in Scot- 
land and being appointed by 
King David grand-steward of 
the kingdom, became the 
progenitor of the royal fa- 


of Norman origin. It derived 
its descent from Alan, the son 
of Fleald, or Flatuldus, who 
accompanied the Conqueror 
to England in 1066, and re- 
ceived, amongst other spoils 
of the vanquished natives, 
the cast!e of Madoc ap Mere- 
dith, in Wales, with the lord- 
ship of Oswaldestre, in the 
county of Salop. His wife was 
daughter to Warren the bald, 
Sheriff of Shropshire, and 
consequently great niece to 
Roger Montgomery. By her 
he had two sons, William, 
who, adopting his patrony- 
mic, was called Fitzalan, and 
Walter, who pursued his for- 
tunes in Scotland, and, pur- 
chasing from king David the 
office of Grand Steward in 
that country, became the 


sion of the army, and contri- 
buted to the victory. In re- 
turn for this important ser- 
vice, and to bind him more 
firmly to his interests, the 
Conqueror four years after- 
wards bestowed upon him the 
two comt¢s, or earldoms, of 
Shrewsbury and Arundel. Of 
the six rapes into which Sus- 
sex is divided, two, compris- 
ing Chichester and Arundel, 
and caleulatéd to contain 
eighty-four knights’ fees$ and 
a half, were set apart to form 
the honour of Arundel. Of 


this and the other princely) 


territories, Montgomery re- 

tained possession during a 
~,, § period of twenty years; 
70 72 

1070) and the ample reve- 

nues which they produced 

enabled him to support that 


dignity, splendour, and host ! 


of retainers which bespoke 
the rank of one of the great 
vassals of the crown. He was 
aman, according to Orderic,| 
of exemplary prudence and 
moderation ; a great lover of 
equity, and of discreet and 
modest persons. When he 
perceived his end approach- 
ing, the attachment which he 
-had always felt fora religious 
life induced him to solicit ad- 
mission to the Abbey of 
Shrewsbury, which he had 
founded; and there, three 
days after he had assumed 
the monastic habit, he ex- 
pired in the month of July 
1094, leaving a family of five 
sons and four daughters. 

t Simeon Dunelm, 184. 

+ Here and elsewhere are 
notes, which notes are ac- 
knowledged to be from Tier- 
ney. 





dignities a proportionate ex- 
tent of territory was of course 
attached; for William was 
not parsimonious in reward- 
ing his followers, and the 
lands of the conquered na- 
tives offered the readiest 
means of securing the fidelity 
of his former subjects. Of 
the six Rapes into which Sus- 
sex is divided, two, namely 
those of Chichester and Arun- 
del, were marked out to form 
the Honour of Arundel. They 
were calculated to contain 
eighty-four knights’ fees and 
a half, or 57,460 acres. * * 
In this immense property 
Montgomery was already es- 
tablished in 1071; and he 
continued, during a space of 
twenty-three years, to derive 
from it those revenues which 
were as ample as they were 
| mecessary to maintain the 
| splendour of his rank, and 
support the numerous re- 
tainers by whom he was sur- 
rounded. 

Page 152! ‘He was,” says 
Orderic, “ a man of exem- 
plary prudence and modera- 
tion, a great lover of equity, 
and of cisereet and modest 
persons.” 

Page 151! As he perecived 
his end approaching, the at- 
tachment he had always felt 
to a religious life induced 
him to solicit admission to 
the abbey which he had 
founded at Shrewsbury. 
There, with the consent of 
his countess, he assumed the 
habit, and, three days after, 
July the twenty-seventh, 
1094, calmly expired. 

Page 153. He had issue, 
five sons and four daughters. 





+ Simeon Dunelm, 184. 
+ Orderic, 522. 


§ Estimated at 57-460 acres. 


"} Orderic, 522. 


This, in its way, we conceive to be a perfect chry- 
solite—a thing unmatchable in the art of manufac- 
ture; unequalled for the laborious zeal with which the 
Doctor has gleaned for the reader's amusement, and 
the integrity with which he has rendered to him the 
result of his labours! It is true the Doctor is a care- 
less observer, for Mr.Tierney does not say that Roger 
died “ leaving a family of,” &c., but that he had such 
issue. Another fact, overlooked by the Doctor, is, 
that this issue was by his first wife, and that he mar- 
ried again Adeliza, by whom he had a son Ebrard, 
who became a priest, and was chaplain to King 
Henry [.: so that the Doctor, with all his care not 
to hazard even a conjecture, or indecd even a word, 
without authority, is wrong after all. Again, the 
reader will observe, that in transferring the estimated 
measure of the Honour of Arundel to a note, the 
Doctor has stumbled, and made the two Rapes, that 
is about one-third of the county, something under 
60 instead of under 60,009 acres. If the reader 
desire to follow out these curious researches, he must, 
for the further account of the family (Beattie, p. 9) 


mily of Stuart. William 


progenitor of the royal fa- 
Vitzalan, &e. 


mily of Stuart.* William 
Fitzalan, &e. 
* Chalmers, Caledonia, 1. 
574. ** Anno 1158, Ego 
| Milecolumbus,” &c. 





* Chalmers’ Caledonia, vol. 
i. 572—4. Anno 1158. ** Ego 
Milcolumbus,” &c. 

This “ Ego Milcolumbus” is surely every whit as 
good as “ Sanconiathon,” only that it comes after it 
—is a joke at second-hand. However Tierney’s Fitz- 
alan family carries us well into Beattie’s page 11, and 
for remainder of Beattie’s page 11 the reader must 
hunt back to pp. 18 and 19 of Tierney. The Doctor 
now tries his hand at description : 

Beattie. | Tierney. 

Page 13. The Castle of} Page 35. The situation 
Arundel, in point of situa-| was admirably selected for 
tion, presents every advan-| defence. On the summit, at 
tage which could be desired | the southern extremity of the 
for the erection of a military | hill, a strong wall was raised, 
fortress. At the southern ex- by which an oblong space, 
tremity of the elevated plat- | measuring 950 feet in length, 
| form on which it stands, a by an average of 250 feet 
| strong wall inclosed the inner |in breadth, and containing 
court, containing upwards of | about five acres and a half of 


: | 4 
five acres; on the north-east | ground, was enclosed. The 


and south-east a precipitous | hill falling away precipitously 
dip of the hill, to at least|to a depth of about ninety 
ninety feet, rendered the| feet, on the north-east and 
castle inaccessible. south-east, left the fortress in 


On the 
remaining sides, a deep fosse, | those directions inaccessible; 
whilst a deep fosse on the 


protected on the north bya 
double vallation, and cutting | remaining sides, protected 
off all external communica- still further to the north by 
tion in that direction, secured | the double vallation already 
the garrison against any | mentioned, cut off the com- 
sudden incursion or surprise, | munication in those quarters, 
&e. |and effectually secured the 
garrison against the sudden 
‘incursions of an enemy, &c. 

After this fashion, some three or four more pages of 
Tierney’s History are bodily transferred to and made 
to pass as the Doctor's description. Here he favours 
us with a pretty little engraving of a Doorway in the 
Keep, “ where the Norman Art is still visible,” which 
we doubt, simply because the said Doorway has been 
closed up for many years, although an engraving of it 
is given in Tierney, which the Doctor has had copied. 
Then the Doctor tells us of an immense vault under 
the east end of the Castle, of which he gives us many 
particulars. These particulars we had read before, 
because they are given in Tierney; but we never 
could succeed in getting admitted to this same 
vault, and must be excused if we doubt whether 
the Doctor ever did—and whether he knows more 
about it than we do, that is, just as much as is told 
by Tierney. Pages 15 and 16 of Beattie are simply 
one long note of Tierney’s (to be found pp. 42, 3, 4), 
converted into text! The account of the baronial 
chapel, which immediately follows, is also from p. 45 
of Tierney. We now come to another little wood-cut 
vignette, of what the Doctor calls * The South-east 
front of the Castle,” which is, we suspect, the north- 
east front; and if so, the description from Tierney 
(p. 45) will not apply. The description of the works 
of Richard Fitzalan, and of the Castle (Beattie, 
pp. 18, 19) are from Tierney, pp. 46, 7, 8,9. The 
only addition we observe is, that Tierney simply 
states, the Old Tower being decayed, was taken 
down, and the rubbish thrown into the well ; to which 
the Doctor adds, “by order of the late Duke:” a 





fact of no great moment if true; but, unfortunately 
for the few original speculations on which the Doctor 
has ventured, it is not true; for it was by orde 
of the late Duke’s mother. As we have nog 
fairly tracked the Doctor into the Keep, we yilj 
leave him there, with the owls so graphically repre. 
sented, “ hooting and shrieking even at noon day.” 
briefly observing, that “ the connecting walk” be. 
tween the towers, which affords such facilities of 
free intercourse, has not existed for years; that 
the papers relating to the siege may all be found in 
Tierney and Dallaway ; that it was not of the sister, 
but of the widow of the last Albany, of whom Paris 
relates the anecdote given p. 40; that “ the beau. 
tiful historical piece’ which “ we noticed,” and haye 
described, happens to have been removed since 
Tierney wrote, and therefore we must believe that 
“ we” did not notice it; that the grand entrance js 
Norman, and not “ pure Saxon”; that the site of the 
Chapel and Hermitage of St. James, is at least a 
mile from the spot pointed out; that—but we are 
weary. The labour of this sort of collation is intoler. 
able, and nothing but a sense of justice and of duty 
could reconcile us to the drudgery. We shall con 
clude, therefore, by briefly, but emphatically, declar. 
ing that, so far as our experience goes, Dr. Beattie's 
first number of his *‘ History of Arundel Castle’ is, 
for a first number, without parallel in English lite 
rature ! 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Homerus, by the Rev. J. Williams, A.M., &, 
Part I.—Archdeacon Williams is known principally 
by his Life of Alexander the Great, published in the 
Family Library. It wasa work which, in the days 
of Servetus and the Scaligers, would have set all the 
scholars of Europe by the ears, for it gave new solu- 
tions of every difficulty, moral, political, or geogra- 
phical, connected with the life of the hero, and 
treated all former dissertations and elucidations as 
scarce deserving the labour of refutation. The suc- 
cessors of the Scaligers have fallen upon evil days; 
their most startling paradoxes are received with in. 
difference ; their summons to arms is unheard, and 
their challenge to combat unanswered. In the 
volume before us, the Archdeacon enters the list as 
a kind of literary Quixote, and throws down his 
gauntlet to all scholars, offering to maintain the 





purity of his “lady love,”—that is to say, his theory 
of the real scope and object of Homer's writings, 
The glove is likely to lie in the lists; for these are 
| not the days when men give ear to a challenge of 
four hundred pages. Neither, indeed, are the terms 
of combat sufficiently distinct; the pugnacious Arch- 
deacon will find few to oppose his assertion, that the 
punishment of the violation of national law is de- 
veloped in the Iliad, or that of social law in the Odys- 
sey ; but ere battle can be joined, it is necessary that he 
should assert more distinctly than he has done, that 
the poet’s main object was to develope this necessary 
connexion between criminality and retribution. Bishop 
Warburton, of whom the Archdeacon is a follower, 
never made provision for retreat, when he entered 
any of his countless controversial fields. Though the 
main theory supported by Archdeacon Williams has 
little interest in these days, even for classical scholars, 
he has incidentally thrown much light on the real 
condition of the Greeks in the heroic age, and in the 
period of transition between that and the age of 
history. 

Analysis of Cubic and Biquadratic Equations, by 
J. R. Young.—The title explains the limitation of 
this work, which contains, among more ordinary 
things, a full application of the methods of Sturm and 
Horner. Mr. Young’s works make a small mathe 
matical library, and hang together very nicely. He 
has the credit of having been the first who introduced 
Sturm and Horner to the elementary student ; the 
latter, as long ago as 1826, since which time, he has 
numbered more books than years, and his books 


Steel.—These discourses deserve honourable mention 
for the affectionate spirit which pervades them, and 
the lessons of cheerful piety which they inculcate. 
The second sermon, ‘On the right conduct of youth,’ 
is excellent as addressed to a congregation of young 
persons, and well calculated to produce a permanent 





impression in after life. 





have been widely used, and deservedly commended. | 
Sermons preached at Harrow, by the Rev. T. H. | 
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Memoir of the late James Halley, A.B., Student of 
Theology.—To the friends of the deceased this will, 
no doubt, be an acceptable memorial of one zealous, 
sincere, and learned ; called away before his zeal, 
sincerity, and learning had been more than indicated. 
Strangers, however, will add bigotted to the above 
epithets, and not unjustly. Mr. Halley was a young 
theologian when he died, and young theologians 
are proverbially fierce in controversy: but Jenny 
Geddes herself was temperate, compared to this 
Student of Theology,” in his denunciations against 
the Pope andall his works, whether without or with- 
inthe pale of the Church of England. 

Two New Arguments in Vindication of the Gen- 
uineness and Authenticity of the Revelation of St. John, 
by J. C. Knight.—The author exhibits great learning 
and ingenuity, but an examination of his arguments 
would only be interesting to those who are deeply 
yersed in Biblical criticism. 

Anglican Church Architecture, with some Remarks 
upon Ecclesiastical Furniture, by James Barr, Archi- 
tect.—The information and the engraved illustrations 
contained in this graceful and well-written little 
volume, have been carefully compiled from the 
numerous publications which have lately appeared 
on Gothic architecture. Those who think, with Mr. 
Barr, that this style only is appropriate for modern 
church building, will here find authorities for the 
details. 

An Essay on Architectural Practice : Section 1, by 
T. L. Walker, Architect.—Architectural Practice is 
of course best learned practically, and is usually 
picked up by the pupil, with little trouble, in his 
master’s office. Mr. Walker, however, assures us 
(p. 5) that many young men pick up little or nothing 
during their pupillage. This may be true; still we 
should hesicate to believe that such persons would be 
much the wiser for Mr. Walker’s or any other Essay, 
although, as a temptation, Mr. Walker observes that 
“the demand for new churches is great and in- 
creasing.” Pretty churches they promise to be; 
with idle boys for architects, parish authorities for 
umpires, and a Church-building Commission, and its 
save-all and mar-all rules, as a summation of taste 
and judgment! The example selected for illustration 
isachurch at Bethnal Green built by Mr. Walker. 
Two other Essays will complete the work. The 
next is to be on the construction of working drawings; 
and the third on the different Building Acts of 
Parliament, which Mr. Walker entitles the Juris- 
prudence of Architecture. 

Temugin, afterwards surnamed Genghiskan; an 
Historical Romance, by the Author of ‘ Amram,’ 3 
vols.—A high-toned spirituality of conception, pass- 
ing that of any pantomime introduction we can re- 
collect—a simple reality of style, compared with 
which the resonant periods of the * Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy’ are but Cheapside talk—characters por- 
teatously sublime, inasmuch as Radiant Forms and 
Gigantic Visages are of the party—lyrics, rivalling, 
those of the courtly songster, who, in his recent ode 
toour great singer, addresses her as “ the Adelaide 
of Taste,"—these are but a few of the gems of 
‘Temugin.’ That our readers, however, may be 
uatisfied that we are not puffing off Bristol stones as 
damonds of the purest water, we will even exhibit 
‘woof the smallest. The first is a fragment from a 
love Seene ; arranged according to the pattern of the 
Mmortal interview at “ Ninny’s tomb” :— 

“The Princess burst into tears. 

**My tears have a little relieved me, and I will 
ty to expedite my tardy trembling feet.” 
“*Oh! for some support !” 
“*Temugin, where art thou at this sad moment ? 
cannot sustain myself—I faint—I must surely fall!’ 
“Overcome by her feelings, the princess staggered 
ifew paces, dizziness seized her drooping head, and to 
trdim eyes a fleeting vision seemed in rapid motion 
‘awing near! Was it the Angel of Death? 
“Senseless the hapless princess fell, as she faintly 
tumured that name she loved so well. 
“Softly swelled on the gentle evening breeze the 
jantive sound of the faintly-murmured name as 
ke unhappy princess senseless fell !— 
“Not the Angel of Death, but the arms of Te- 
ugin, that moment received the falling Fair! * * 
“Temugin was approaching with caution and 
niety, almost despairing of finding the princess in 
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appear likély to lift the embryo science out of the 
mire of mysticism. 


Books with the Eleventh and Twelfth, from the Text of R. 
Simson, M.D., by S. Maynard, new edit. 18mo. 5s. roan.— 
Doubleday’s True Law of Population, 8vo. Gs. cl.—Cole- 
man’s (T:) Christian Churches, their Nature and Constitu- 
tion, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl.—Mrs. Barbauld’s Lessons (Cuts by | 
Harvey), new edit. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl—Ellis’s English Exer- 

cises, new edit., revised by T. K. Arnold, 12mo. 3s. 6d. roan. | 
—Entick’s English-Latin Dictionary, by J. Carey, L.L.D., | 
new edit. square, 5s. 6d. bd.—Hand-Book of the History of 

Painting, by Dr. Franz Kugler, Part L, the Italian Schools, | 
edited by C. L. Eastlake, Esq., crown 8vo. 12s. cl.—tland- 
Book of the Public Galleries of Art, by Mrs. Jameson, two 
parts, royal 12mo. 18s. cl—Sir Henry Morgan, the Bucea- 
neer, by Edward Howard, Esq., 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. fid. bds. 
—Major's Extracts from Ovid's Fasti, fe. 2s. 6d. cl.—Family 
Library, Vol. LXXX., ‘The Mutiny at the Nore,’ &c. being 


Works, with Life and Notes, by Sir E. Brydges, 8vo. 16s. cl.— 
Moliére, Théatre Complet, 2 vols. 12mo. 9s. cl.—Racine, 
Theatre Complet, 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. Gd. cl.—Montesquieu, 
Grandeur des Romains, 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 6d. cl.—Percy’s Re- 
Jiques of Ancient English Poetry, with woodcuts, &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 20s. cl—The Archeologist and Journal of Anti- 


Tables, new edit. 8vo. 21s. cl.—Principles of Surgery, by J. | 
Syme, F.R.S.E., with plates and woodcuts, 8vo. 21s. el.— | 
Ormington, or Cecil, a Peer, new edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Cicero’s Natura Deorum, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—M. Tullii Ciceronis 
N 
(Alexander) Anatomy of the Urinary Bladder and the Peri- 
neum of the Male, 8vo. 6s. cl.—Father John, or Cromwell in 
Ireland, by S. E. A., post 8vo. 7s. Gd. cl—A Complete 


ing, 12mo. 7s. cl.—Hallam's Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, from Accession of Henry VIL. to Death of George IL, 
new edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 248. bds. —Davies’s History of Holland, 
Vol. IL, 8yo. 12s. cl.—Recreations in Astronomy, new edit. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. cl—Memoir and Remains of the Rey. C. 


Week-day Schools, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl.—Smith’s (Rev. Dr.) 


10s. 6d. bds.—The Touchstone, or the Claims and Privileges 


plaintive murmurs. Swift as the arrow from the 
well-strung bow he darted towards the place, and 
haply interposed his arms in time to save her fall 
upon the cold damp ground. 
“* What ails my beloved princess?’ softly ex- 
claimed Temugin, as he impressed a tender kiss upon 
her cheek, and sustained her in his arms: * Speak, 
O thou beauteous Fair. 
“* Lift up thy drooping head, sweet princess. With 
anxious steps I have hastened hither. It is Temugin 
who supports thee.” 
“ Again her cheeks he kissed, and dried the recent 
tears.” 
The author's prose canters like verse. 
it will be seen, trudges like prose :— 
The Song of Victory. 
Oriental Tartary’s pride and boast, 
Gallant leader of the Tartar host ; 
Great Temugin we give due praise to thee, 
And sing oe ery cong of wistory. 


Tlis verse, 


* 

The hostile force that late our plains o’erspread, 
No more shall fill our anxious minds with dread; 
The dazzling star of Temugin arose— 

And quickly fled the num’rous Tartar foes. 
Oriental Tartary raise thy head,— 

Thy foes are now in wild disorder fled; 
Renowned chief—to thee we'll grateful be, 

And sing the cheerful song of victory. 

Oriental Tartary knows his worth, 

Whatever country gave the hero birth; 

And Fame her loudly sounding trumpet blows, 
For him who triumph’d o’er such num’'rous foes. 


Enough of ‘ Temugin.’ 


The Elegies and Epic Poems of Tibullus, translated 
by L. Reynolds.—A wretched attempt to translate 


The author has published his work by subscription. 
and is thus safe from the pecuniary effects of cri- | 
ticism. 

Meteorography, or the Perpetual Weather Almanack. 
—Report of the Weather for 1842, by George Mac- 
kensie.—The first of these pamphlets is an attempt 
to display ‘pictorially the various aspects of the 
heavens, with the resulting meteorological pheno- 
mena. Of the second, we cannot give so succinct a de- 
scription, for we do not understand it. The art of 
weather. divination is at present little better than 
quackery ; and the productions before us do not | 





the beautiful elegies of Tibullus into English verse. | 


THE UNWORN CROWN. 
(It is well known that the messenger who brought the intel- 


| ligence that the laureate crown had been decreed to Tasso, 
found him dying in a convent.] 


Cold on Torquato’s silence fell 
The shadow of the tomb, 
When sounds of triumph reached his cell, 
Amid the cloister’s gloom : 
“ Awake! the crown awaits thee now, 
Come, bind the laurel to thy brow. 


“ Haste where the peerless Capitol, 
Two thousand years hath shone ; 
Arise! for Rome and glory call 
Thee to their ancient throne ; 
And they had but one name of old— 
Be thine with Petrarch’s fame enroll'd !” 
“Vain Voice! thou comest,” said the bard, 
“ When hope itself is o'er ; 
But now my spirit’s depths are stirred 
By dreams of Earth no more. 
For who would deem the mirage true, 
With living waters in his view ? 
“ Yet I have loved the praise of men 
As none will e’er avow ; 
How prized had been thy tidings then! 
Ifow worthless are they now! 
Sore was the travail, and the gain 
Is found indeed—but found in vain! 
“ Why came it not when o'er my life 
A cloud of darkness hung ? 
And years were lost in fruitless strife, 
But still my heart was young! 
How hath the shower forgot the Spring, 
And fallen in Autumn’s withering ! 
* Long in mine eyes the golden sand 
Of life shone false and fair ; 
Like him who saw the promised land, 
But might not enter there. 
The dimness of my soul hath past— 
I see a better land at last,— 
“ A land where blight hath never been, 
Where laurels never fade ; 
But keep the heart, too, ever green 
In their immortal shade; 
Unlike the proudest palms of Earth, 
Which shadow but the desert’s dearth. 
“ Yet still it lives—my first, last dream— 
Unchanged by Time or Fate ; 





List of New Books.—The Elements of Euclid, the first Six 





he concluding volume, 12mo. 5s. cl.—Milton’s Poetical 





uarian Science, Vol. L, 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl.—Kitg’s Interest 


ls. 6d. bds.—The School Girl in France, by Miss M‘Crin- 
ell, new edit. 12mo. 5s. cl.—Franklin’s Translation of 


atura Deorum, Edinburgh, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Monro’s | 


I 
t 


ourse of German Literature for Beginners, by C. A. Feil- 


eale, M.A., by the Rev. W. Jowett, M.A., fe. 6s. el—The | 
nion between Christ and his People, by C. A. Heurtley, 
D., 8vo. 5s. bds.—Stow’s Bible Training for Sabbath and 


anual of the Rudiments of Theology, 3rd edit. 12mo. 
. 6d. bds—Newman’s (Rey. J. H.) Sermons, Vol. VL, 8vo. 


True Religion, by Miss Anne Grant, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— 


tree Discourses ou the Divine Will, by A. J. Scott, M.A., & 





“? garden at that late hour, when he heard her | 18 





mo. 2s. cl. 


Woe for the blight that early came,— 
The dew that fell so late! 

Woe for the hope whose joy departs— 

For the lost love of many hearts! 

* But to the power of Hope and Faith 
Eternity is given: 

And all that Love hath lost on earth, 
May yet be found in Heaven! 

Go! cast your dying laurels down, 

For Tasso wins a brighter crown !” 

Frances Brown. 








BECROFT’S VOYAGE UP THE QUORRA. 
Ir will be seen from another part of our columns, 


that the exploration of the great river of Negroland 
has been nearly completed ; for Mr. Becroft ascended 
the Quorra till his further progress was rendered im- 
practicable by the violence of the stream, hemmed 
in by rocky ledges; the point reached by him being 
probably not above fifty miles from the spot, at the 
upper end of the rocky channel, where Mungo Park 
perished, in descending the river from its sources, 
| In the narrative of Mr. Becroft’s voyage, read at the 
Royal Geographical Society, it appears to be as 
sumed, that the impossibility of frequenting the 
Quorra, on account of its noxious climate, has been 


yroved experimentally. But the facts of that narra- 
ive, separated from the insinuations attributable to 


mercantile jealousy, and from other adscititious 
matter, appear to us to warrant a very different con- 
clusion, 
once attended voyages of any length, and on the for- 
merly dreaded insalubrity of the East Indies, or still 
more of the West Indies; when we consider that the 
Portuguese colonies in Africa, once looked upon as 
the certain graves of all who visited them, have now 
lost, toa great degree, their formidable character ; 


When we reflect on the mortality which 


nd finally, when we take into account the very un- 


j equal distribution of sickness and mortality among 
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the shipping employed on the unhealthy coasts of 
Africa, which, all circumstances being duly weighed, 
eannot be reasonably ascribed to any but moral 
causes, we cannot help suspecting, that the noxious- 
ness of the African climate docs not rest on a solid 
natural foundation, as is commonly supposed, but 
that fears and European habits have at least as much 
to do with it as poisonous miasmata. 

We doubt even whether the climate of the much- 
decried Quorra be inevitably deadly. Soon after Mr. 
Laird’s Expedition left that river, having lost five- 
sixths of their number, Mr. Becroft ascended 
the stream (in September 1835), and remaining in 
it three months, returned to Fernando Po with the 
Joss of only one man. This slight loss was certainly 
no proof of a deleterious climate. 

But let us examine this gentleman’s recent expe- 
dition. He ascended the Rio Formosa, and explored 
the two branches of the Benin river, till he found 
their channels so choked up by a rank vegetation as to 
make his advance impossible. This survey of narrow 
drains was obviously most unhealthy work, From 
the Benin river he made his way into the Quorra, 
by a passage called the Brodie, and reached Eboe 
about five weeks after he had entered the Formoso. 
Now it is especially worthy of notice, that the chief 
mortality, and the origin of all the sickness attending 
Mr. Becroft’s voyage, is assignable to the month 
spent by him in exploring the rivers of Benin. His 
experience, therefore, cannot justify the conclusion, 
that it will be always impossible for Europeans to 
frequent the river Quorra; inasmuch as the sickness 
affecting his party was chiefly ineurred in exploring 
a region which has, in fact, been frequented by Eu- 
ropeans for three centuries. A very good account of 
Benin may be found in Hacluyt ; Benin and Warree 
were for many years the seats of Roman Catholic 
missionaries, some traces of whom have been recently 
found in the latter place, by the commander of a 
French man-of-war. 

Unhealthy as the African coasts are reputed to 
be, the British trade with them has much increased 
of late years. On the eastern coasts, some points 
which it was formerly thought dargerous to approach, 
are now actually inhabited by English traders. For 
the increase of our trade with the Bight of Benin and 
the Delta of the Quorra, we have the authority of 
Mr. Jamieson, the employer of Mr. Becroft. This 
trade goes on increasing, because it yields an ade- 


sands. 


The forests, swamps, and savannahs, of the 
American continent exhaled as pestilential an air, in 
the sixteenth century, as the Delta of the Quorra 
does at the present day. Yet the dangers of climate 
were then disregarded, and Europeans obstinately 
took possession of the most insalubrious shores of the 
New World. 

It is a curious reflection, that Africa, in which we 
find the most ancient monuments of civilization— 
sculptured monuments erected four or five thousand 
years ago—should still remain imperfectly explored ; 
while America, separated from us by an immense 
ocean, was circumnavigated and traversed in all 
directions within fifty years after its first discovery. 
If the tide of enthusiasm, which carried the firgt ad- 
venturers to the American shores in search of real or 
imaginary treasures, had set for a time towards 
Africa, every nook ofthe latter continent would pro- 
bably have been explored in five-and-twenty years, 
and the climate, become familiar, would have at once 
lost half its terrors. But the ardour of discovery is 
now gone by. We desire to plant our flag on the 
walls, yet we hesitate to force the breach. 

But slow as our progress in Africa may compara- 
tively be, we shall yet explore that continent. The 
mercantile activity awakened along its coasts of late 
years will inevitable increase, and must continually 
prompt to further discoveries, It is ridiculous to 
suppose, that Europeans who have founded and who 
inhabit such places as Batavia, Vera-Cruz, Demerara, 
Callao, and New Orleans, will ever shrink from fre- 
quenting the Delta of the Quorra if they can only 
find it their interest to do so. 

Now if we be right in concluding that the explora- 
tion of Africa is a work which must and will be 
achieved, then the question arises, whether they 
whose duty itis to think and act for the community, 
ought not to consider by what process the object in 
view may be most economically, complctely, and be- 
neficially obtained. To us, we confess, the complete 
exploration of Africa appears to be nearly as impor- 
tant a matter as emigration. The increase within 
the last ten years of our trade with the natives in 
South Africa, in the Bight of Benin, and on the 
Gambia, would alone justify our opinion. But it 
cannot be denied that increased knowledge of the 
country would not only enlarge the circle of our 
commerce, in the first instance, but would also 
quicken our intercourse with the natives in such a 





quate profit ; and under such circumstances we may 
fearlessly assert, that it will continue to increase— 
that all the risks of life encountered in it, will be 
countervailed by a few shillings a month added to 
the seamen’s wages—and that the British trader will 
not be deterred from pursuing his interest on this, as 
on every other route, by any ordinary dangers. 

Mr. Becroft, it has been stated above, ascended the 
Quorra in 1835, and spent three months on its 
waters with the loss of only one man, who was in 
bad health at first starting. The same gentleman 
commenced his second expedition in 1840, with a 
very arduous labour, which led him to the valuable 
discovery of the communication between the Quorra 
and the waters of Benin. The examination of the 
Benin rivers was the most dangerous undertaking to 
which the European constitution had been as yet 
subjected in that region, and the crew of the Ethiope 
severely felt its effects. 
on the waters of the interior, Mr. Becroft reached 
the sea again, with the loss of only five men, or one- 
third of his white company. This result, so much 
more favourable than that obtained by the recent 
Government Expedition, completely disproves the 


opinion, that the Quorra can never be navigated by | 


Europeans. 

We repeat then, that since it is the interest of 
mankind to prosecute African discoveries, these dis- 
eoveries must necessarily advance. Perseverance in 
them is inevitable, whatever outery may be raised 
respecting the ioss of life attending them. At home, 
the influence of the enervate portion of the commu- 
Bity may, for a time, predominate, but the reasonings 
of the timid will never restrain those whose profession 
it is to encounter dangers. The complete discovery 
of a continent, however dearly it may cost, must 
eventually redound to the benefit of mankind. This 
is sufficiently clear in the case of America. The first 


settlers in the New World, while exterminating the 
indigenous inhabitants, perished themselves by thou- 


Yet after six months spent | 


way, as would eventually urge them forward in the 
career of productive industry. 
| In maintaining the general proposition, that the 


F. Buxton’s plan (see Athen. No. 623), and haye 
plainly intimated our dissatisfaction with the a! 

ment of the expedition sent to carry it into execution 
(see Athen. No. 673). Our gloomiest forebodi 
have been sadly realized. We hope that the pre 
cept, which we have already strongly insisted on, will 
now meet with some regard, and that expeditions of 
discovery sent hereafter to Africa will be placed on 
an humble footing, so that the traveller may be, ag 
nearly as possible, on a level with the respectable 
native. A single European is among the Africans an 
object of sympathy, as well as of respect ; and he can 
collect as much information as a dozen together in 
company. A numerous expedition, like an Indian 
army, is liable to panic; the people take the fever, 
and die of fright. 

Serenity of mind we suspect to be one of the best 
preservatives from the. fatal consequences of the 
African fever. Those who engage in expeditions to 
the Quorra, ought to be young, and they ought to 
be naturalists. They ought, in fact, to feel a plea 
sure in every step of their progress, and enter into 
the joy of African life. They ought not to consider 
themselves habitually as men engaged in a service of 
danger, or as taking their chance for a professional 
prize ; nor ought they to screw up their resolution 
not to flinch till it amounts to a determination to 
die. Hope and buoyant spirits are better febrifuges 
than quinine. Above all, let them, while in the 
delta of the Quorra, remember the sacred text, “ the 
son of man is lord also of the Sabbath.” Understand- 
ing the meaning of this sentence, they will avoid the 
fatal error of lying at anchor in the midst of mias- 
mata on the Sabbath-day. Getting rid of absurd 
schemes, they will also be freed from the mischievous 
Pharisaical affectations to which they give birth. 

But we have wandered too far from Mr. Becroft, 
whose exploration of Cross River recals to our minds, 
that this river is said by Col. Nichols, formerly 
governor of Fernando Po, to communicate with the 
Quorra, an opinion to which Mr. Becroft evidently 
inclines. Ifthis should prove to be the case, then a 
comparatively short and easy passage from Fernando 
Po is found to the interior. 





RAMBLES LN BYE-WAYS—SWITZERLAND AND 
THE SWIss. 

Or all the roads into Switzerland, I prefer that from 
Basle to Bienne. It is true that the majesty of Swiss 
scenery breaks more suddenly upon you on the Jur, 
and the greater proximity of the Alps and Mont 
Blanc produce a more striking effect, especially after 





promotion of discovery in Africa deserves the atten- 
| tion of the government, we by no means wish to 
; recommend that the expedition which has been 
| recently so unhappily foiled in its attempt to explore 
the Quorra, should renew the experiment. That 
expedition was not, strictly speaking, designed for 
the advancement of geographical discoveries; its 
object was, to carry out the three Commissioners, who 


were to bring about the civilization of Africa by a 


process unintelligible to the profane. It wasascheme 
engendered in folly and presumption, and exhibited 
in its general principles, as well as subordinate 
arrangements, a thorough ignorance of human nature 
in general, and of the country in particular, which 
was to be the theatre of operations. Starting from 
the proposition, that the measures taken for the sup- 


pression of the slave trade had only the effect of 


making it contraband, and had aggravated its evils 
by throwing it into the hands of desperate adven- 
turers, who were stimulatad by the temptation of a 
high profit, Sir F. Buxton argued on to the conclusion, 
that the only way to stop the slave trade was to dry 
up its springs, or, in other words, to make treaties 
for its suppression with the native African chiefs. 
But he never perceived that his treaties, if effectual, 
would still restrain only the native fair trader; that 
the native chiefs have no actual control over one- 
twentieth part of the territory nominally comprised 
within their sway; and that he was just taking 
the course which would drive the slave trade alto- 
gether into the bush, and aggravate its horrors by 
land as well as by sea; for he could never have 
supposed that the temptation of high profits were 
calculated:to operate only on white and Christian 


its influence. 





men, and that the blacks would remain insensible to 


But we have already exposed the fallacies of Sir 


the wearisome champaign flats of France. But I 
| confess that I never found either the respectable 
| attractions of Baden-Baden, or the lively line of fore- 
| ground which skirts the Black Forest, or even the 
| road from Basle, romantic as it is, lessen the powerful 
| impression of softness and grandeur which the view 
| from the hill near Bienne creates, The eye measures 
the magnitude of the Alps quite as accurately as when 
they are closer ; and I think the variety of the land 
| and lake scenery in the vast expanse below, excels 
| that of most other points of view with which I am 
| acquainted. I had been making my way across from 
the banks of the Lake of Constance to Basle, but when 
I arrived within two days’ walk of Basle, I grew tired of 
the comparative sameness of the route, and quitted it 
at Baden (Swiss Baden), and made across for Bienne 
arriving at the road near the point I have named, 
and where the view is first disclosed, just after sunrise 
I had slept at a small public-house in the village 
of Malleray for that very purpose. The view was 
surpassingly glorious ; but I recommend those who 
wish to appreciate it, to go there themselves, and to 
leave Basle, so as to sleep at Tavannes, where they 
will find very decent accommodation, and great 
civility: at least, I did. This will enable them to 
arrive just when the rising sun is gilding the more 
distant Alps, and casting their shadows and measuring 
their altitude on the foreground. If they cannot 
achieve this, then an hour before sunset is the best 
time. There are views of far more grandeur, but few, 
I think, are equally agreeable and impressive. 
I am not about to begin a rhapsody on Swiss 
scenery, but rather to bring my remarks on Swiss 
habits to a close; but I will just observe, that they 
who intend to enjoy a trip in Switzerland, and to se 
its beauties in the finest weather, when the hotels are 
not inconveniently ove:flowing with all sorts and kinds 
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of English gazers; when the Eilwagens are not } 


with twice as many passengers as they 
se can carry; when all the Lohnkutschers 
are not engaged, or ask unheard-of prices for im- 
possible performances,—had better go in the autumn, 
about a month or six weeks before the snow begins 
on the mountains. There is much more chance 
then of enjoyment unalloyed by the ordinary pains, 
perils, and penalties of travelling. They, how- 
ever, who take their own course, and follow their 
estrian impulses without reference to roads, may 
travel at earlier periods of the year, without fear of 
annoyance from the concourse on the highways. 
From Bienne I followed the high road through 
Aarberg to Berne. Berne and its bears well deser ve 
afew days’ visit. It is conveniently situated in the 
centre of a variety of attractions. The agricultural 
school at Hofwyl, the Freyburg bridge, the Ober- 
land scenery, all lie at easy distances for a day’s 
trip. All these have been, however, frequently de- 
scribed ; and so have the beauties of the town, and 
its arcaded streets, and its attachment to bears, of 
which I have never been able to trace the origin— 
probably coeval with its own. Certain it is, that 
pears stare you in the face, turn where you will. 
Stone bears decorate the walls; painted bears figure 





in the arms of the town; real bears are kept in a 
public menagerie ; and a procession of little bears 
patade round the town clock whenever it strikes. 

All these,and many more of the attractions of 
Berne and its vicinity, I leave to the description of 
more accomplished sight-seers. I am about to speak 
of less fashionable sights. Strolling home one evening, 
Iwas passed by a long string of prisoners, both male 
and female, handcuffed in pairs, and attended by two 
or three soldiers. To my great surprise, many of 
them carried hoes and other agricultural implements. 
[had frequently seen gangs of male prisoners sweep- | 
ing the streets in German towns, dressed in their | 
party-coloured grey and yellow dresses, with fetters 
on their legs, but I had never seen them before out 
of the town, walking in just like a flock of boarding- 
school children. I followed them to the large prison 
near the Porte d’Aarberg, and subsequently obtained 
permission to visit it. 

The industrial prison of Berne is a very large } 
ing, of which diflerent paits are assigned to different 
trades and handicrafts. Every prisoner is either 
employed at his own trade, cr, if he has none, he is 
taught one. Weaving is the ordinary trade taught, 
but it does not, by any means, constitute the only one. 
In the few industrial English and Scotch prisons I 
have seen, weaving is almost the only, and, at any 
rate, the chief employment. ‘There is, at Berne, 
one large long narrow room appropriated to weaving, 
studded with looms; and I learnt that the most 
worthless of the prisoners were there, owing to its 
being the easiest employment to teach, and that which 
the idlest culprits who have no trades generally learn. 
Other rooms were appropriated to shoemaking, 
tailoring, carpentering, &e. The expenses of the | 
prison are very nearly defrayed by the industry of the 
inmates. I was shown several chests of drawers, 
tables, chairs, and other articles of excellent workman- 
thip, entirely made by the prisoners: work is, in fact, | 
regularly done, just as it would be by any tradesman. | 

Thad a long conversation with Mons. T. . the 
Avoyer of Berne, on the subject of this system of | 
industrial imprisonment. It is sometimes objected to | 
it, that it interferes with the interests of legitimate | 
tradesmen: an erroneous notion; for, in the first 
Place, the profits of this correctional industry relieve 
no class more than the tradesmen who are said to be 
injured, and who would have to bear no small portion 
of the heavy burden of an idle prison. More than 
this, the objection yiolates the freedom of labour : if 
itbe good against prison industry, it is good against 
individual industry, and would sanction a monopoly 
of carpentering or shoemaking. The State has surely 
% much right to start in a trade, for a high moral 
object, and for national economy, as an individual 
has for his own private interest. The whole com- 
munity benefits by the promotion of industry, and its 
Prevention of crime. This is the object of the system 
at the Berne prison, and I think it outweighs all trade 

objections. It is said that it diminishes the 
eorrectional character of imprisonment ; but what of 
80 long as it furthers the end of correction, and 
amends the criminal? Is not this the sole legitimate 
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' erland ; the moral and primitive habits of the people 


are to judge of the means pursued. There prisons 
punish; but do they reform ? I recollect asking one of 
the keepers of the Cold Bath Fields prison, on seeing 
the one or two hundred men who were sitting there 
stolidly and stupidly picking oakum, what he sup- 
posed their minds were occupied with ? “Thinking,” 
said he, “what fools they were to get caught, and 
scheming how to escape for the future.” 

The only part of the Berne system which the 
Avoyer deemed of questionable utility, was the letting 
out of the gangs for outdoor labour; “ They look,” 
he said, “so plump and healthy, that it diminishes 
the salutary awe of imprisonment which ought to 
prevail.” It wastrue enough, they did look uncom- 
monly rosy and comfortable. This is not a result of 
overfeeding, but of regular habits, early rising, whole- 
someness of food, total privation of intoxicating liquor, 
and healthy out-door exercise. I am not inclined to 
agree with the Avoyer: I am disposed to believe, 
from conversation I have had with the peasantry 


object of punishment? Not so in England, if we | 





on the subject, that they dread far more than severe 
indoor discipline, the publicity of disgrace. To be 
paraded as criminals along the highways, and publicly 
branded before the country, is felt as a terrible hu- 
miliation, especially in a rigidly moral community, 

where crimes are rarer and more gravely denounced 
than in almost any nation in Christendom. It has | 


| often struck me that the publicity of punishment | 


might be rendered a powerful aid to its utility, as | 
well as its severity. Capital punishments are held | 
in great abhorrence by a large portion of the reflecting 
Swiss, who deem ita sad stigma on England that 
we retain them. An advocate for capital punish- 
ments was thus posed the other day, * Would you,” 
he was asked, * hanga man before he had repented 2” 
—* Certainly not.”—* Then do you think it right to 
hang him after he has repented ?” 

There is no branch of Swiss industry so prosper- 
ous as its watch manufacture. Four years ago | 
70,000 watches were annually made. At least | 
100,000 are now produced. I do not know a more , 
interesting sight than to visit the watchmaking dis- 
tricts. A great deal ofthe work is done in the moun- 
tains, and nearly all the rough work is done there by 
women, the fincr work by men. The wages earned 
are very low, considering the nature of the work; 
but the fact is, that there is no scarcity of that skill 
and sobriety, and steadiness of hand and eye, essen- 
tial to this class of work. There is no monopoly of 
capacity for it, as there is in London. It is highly 
paid work there, and the English watch-workmen 
possess the means of indulging in drink, not unfre- 
quently without enough moral principle and intelli- | 
gence to resist the temptation, It is sometimes the | 
case that they get into difficulties before their work 
is done, pawn their lathe and tools, and finish and | 
spoil it with inferior instruments. Drink soon im- 
pairs the nerves, and they lose their steadiness of 
hand. There is therefore a constant scarcity of first- | 
rate hands in London. This is not the case in Switz- 


extend the sobriety essential to the perfection of the 
art over the whole community. It is in-door work, 
and suitsthem during the long continuanee of weather 
too inclement in the mountains to permit of open air 
occupation. 

It is surprising how few are the tools, and how 
delicate the use of them by the artisan peasantry, 
who carry on this manufacture in Switzerland. 
Carouges and Geneva are the great marts of the 
trade, and thence work is given out to the surround- 
ing villagers, and they must work hard to earn two 
francs a day; and the majority do not average 
more than 30 sols. (15d.) 

I do not think, upon the whole, that the watch- 
making community are so far advanced in civilization, 
or so remarkable for cleanliness, as in the northern 
cantons. There is less reality of religious feeling 
among them. It is customary there for one of the 
family to read the Bible, or some religious book, 
aloud, on a Sunday evening. It is not customary 
in the French Cantons, but only occasional, There 
is more of the form, and less of the spirit, of religion 
in the South than in the North; nevertheless, save in 
the towns and Anglicised places round the Lake of 
Geneva, the eminence of Swiss morality is largely 
maintained in the south provinces. The superiority 
of the watch manufacture is a signal evidence of the 





skill and merit of the people. The perfection to 
which the art is brought is universally acknowledged, 
and both for elegance, accuracy, and finish, the Swiss 
watches year by year, take a higher rank in Euro- 
pean estimation. It is an achievement of mind and 
morals, Neither an ignorant noran immoral people 
could excel in this difficult and delicate handicraft. 
The French custom-houses form but a very slight 
impediment to the progress of the manufacture. 

Almost every traveller is a smuggler of watches. 
A fellow traveller of mine smuggled three watches 
through the French-custom house; one was carefully 
stuffed in his neckhandkerchief, another in his pocket 
book, and a third in a box of cigars, which he proe 
duced, and virtuously presented to the official in at- 
tendance as the only article he had to declare, and 
which being half empty was graciously permitted to 
pass, 

The best smugglers are dogs regularly trained for 
the purpose: they are especially useful for crossing 
the Rhine into Austria, and I am happy to say con- 
stantly escape the murderous aim of the coast guard 
musketry on the dark nights and foggy mornings 
which favour their transit. 

Overwhelming powers like France and Austria 
ought to feel somewhat ashamed at protecting their 
industry against little dogs and Swiss smugglers with 
a frontier army ; while poor little Switzerland enjoys 
far less physical capacity, but more prosperity, with- 
out any sort of protection whatever. 

There are few Swiss statistics. This is an evil, for 
one cannot so well measure its prosperity. The 
revenue is collected in great measure by transit dues 
and highway tolls. This arises from the fact that the 
highways are, or were, the most costly item of national 
or rather of cantonal expenditure. The public in- 
come is on the same small scale as the public burdens, 
There are few paupers, and, therefore, light poor- 
rates, no civil list, a military force chiefly voluntary, 
no public debt, no highly salaried officers. The 
wealth of the people is well economised ; they enjoy 
the entire fruits of their own industry. 

Louis Philippe told Switzerland, when Louis 
Napoleon was there, that she owed her existence to 
her neutrality. Iam prone to think that even in 
military defence it would. prove a very formidable 
existence to assail. It is no easy matter to beat a 
soldier people, eminent for love of country, in the 
fastnesses of their own mountains. Three-fourths of 
the Swiss youths serve their apprenticeship to war in 
the first armies of Europe. But apart from this, I 
believe that Switzerland owes the respect she enjoys 
less to her European neutrality than to her internal 
freedom of trade. The same absence of custom 
duties, which gives free access to the produce of all 
other countrics when at peace, renders, and has ren- 
dered her, a needful medium of commercial inter. 
change when they are at war. She proved so at 
the close of last century, and during the whole of 
the continental broil. The goods of Prussia and 
France were as freely interchanged through Switzer 
land as when at peace with each other. Her im- 
munity from foreign aggression depends on her free- 
dom of trade quite as much as upon her political 
neutrality, and the defensive power of her people and 
her mountains. 

I leave Switzerland with the keenest desire to re- 
visit it ; its character forms a chapter in the book of 
nations, which cannot be read in a day. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP, 

Tuat town churchyards are disgusting nuisances 
most persons are agreed, and the many Cemeteries 
of late years laid out in the neighbourhood of 
London, are something like proof that the public 
is content to submit, voluntarily, to a somewhat 
heavy tax rather than endure them any longer. 
What then will our readers say when informed 
that the Greenwich Railway, having rendered in- 
convenient, or useless, two burial grounds in South- 
wark, and the Company being bound under its act 
to provide others, the Directors, with the sanction, 
it is said, of the several Vestries, have selected 
for the purpose a large tract of ground in the 
neighhourhood, now covered by substantial houses, 
occupied by more than 200 inhabitants! So that, at 
a moment when all right-thinking persons are crying 
out against the existing nuisances, it is resolved in 
the Borough, that the living shall be removed, to 
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make way for the dead, and a densely peopled dis- 
trict, not merely subjected to the pestilence of a 
wing grave-yard under their nostrils, but, to 
render it intolerable at starting, that the corpses and 
coffins from the old churchyards shall be removed 
thither at once! Can any one doubt, after this, of 
the urgent necessity for the establishment of a Metro- 
politan Improvement Society? It ought to be, and no 
doubt it will be, the business of the Society to protect 
the public, and especially the poor (and it is sure to 
be in their neighbourhood that such outrages are at- 
tempted) against the cupidity or the folly of such pro- 
ceedings. Fortunately, the Company is under the 
necessity of applying to Parliament for the necessary 
mace and if the Committee of the Metropolitan 
mprovement Society, though scarcely yet in harness, 
be up and stirring, we venture to assert, that such 
powers never will be granted. 

Of home news, so far as Art and Literature are con- 
cerned, we hear little: nothing is published, nothing 
promised, nothing done, nothing said. The public 
seems to be wholly engrossed with its material in- 
terests, and the publishers wisely abide the subsidence 
of the present political excitement. 

Mr. C. Barry, the Architect, has been elected an 
Academician, in the room of the late Sir David 
Wilkie.—The American papers received by the last 
packet mention, that Mr. Dickens has been cordially 
welcomed in the U.S., and that a public dinner was 
about to be given to him at Boston.—The Exeter 
Hall Choralists have commenced their season with 
the * Solomon’ of Handel, which has been twice given 
in their usual style. That finer oratorio, the * Joshua,’ 
is to be their next performance.—The first of Mr. 
Blagrove’s Quartett Concerts took place last evening, 
with Madame Caradori, Mr. Alfred Novello, for 
singers, and for pianist Mad. Dulcken—The new 
manager, of the Italian Opera, Mr. Lumley, is still 
absent, in quest, the papers tell us, of the Frezzolini 
and her husband ;—his programme, however, must 
shortly appear. 

A symphony by Haydn, another by Mozart, a 
sélection from Gluck’s § Iphigénie en Tauride,’ and a 
concertante for two violins, by the MM. Dancla, 
were the main features of the third concert of the 
Conservatoire at Paris. M. Cherubini has been de- 
corated with the cross of the Legion of Honour, and 
M. Auber nominated to the place so long honourably 
filled by the veteran. The ‘ Saffo’ of Pacini, and‘ I 
Cantatrici Villanelle’ of Fioravanti, were the last 
operatic novelties to be given by the Italians; after 
which their migration to London may shortly be 
looked for. While talking of Italian operas, we may 
mention that Mercadante’s last work, * I] Proscritto,’ 
has had but little success at Naples. 

The King of Denmark has:appointed a commission 
of fifteen persons, to examine the manuscripts, in the 
various oriental tongues, which exist in the Royal 
Library, for the purpose of extracting from them, and 
translating, whatever may be thought interesting. 
These extracts are to be published, at the cost of go- 
vernment.—A curious discovery has also been made 
by the Conservators of the library of Caen. Amongst 
a heap of papers which were about to be sold by 
the pound, they accidentally found many unpublished 
MSS. of the Pére André, author of the ‘Essai du Beau ;’ 
a curious correspondence of the same learned father, 
with Fontenelle and Mallebranche; another series of 
letters between him and the Péres Hardouin, Porée, 
Dutertre, &c. ; and an autograph MS. of the Abbé 
de Saint-Pierre, author of the * Projet de Paix Per- 
petuelle.” The most interesting and curious portions 
of this correspondence the Caen librarians propose to 
publish. We havenews from Frank fort, that the reso- 
lution adopted by the Germanic Diet, so far back as 
September 1837, for the revision of the laws relating 
to the rights of authors and publishers, is, at length 
about to be fully enforced ;—that a commission has 
been named, to carry out the intentions of the Diet, 
which has come to the following preliminary deci- 
sions: that its labours shall extend to, and include, 
international rights relating to literary and artistic 
property ; and that it will summon to Frankfort the 
heads of six of the leading publishing-houses of Ger- 
many, to explain the interests of the trade. 

The Paris visitor will be interested to know, that 
the Museums of the Louvre are closed, preparatory 
to the arrangements for the Salon of 1842, which 
will open on the 15th of March,—In consequence of 
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some legal disputes, the copyright of all the works 
of Chateaubriand is about to be sold : the upset price 
is 69,000 fr—M. Flandin and M. Coste, who were 
attached to the late French embassy to Persia, and 
of whose wanderings in the East, as reported in their 
letters, we have, from time to time, brought our 
readers acquainted, have returned, bringing with them 
a magnificent collection of drawings of the highest in- 
terest.—M. Castelnau’s collection in Natural History, 
gathered during his five years scientific exploration 
of North America, have been presented by him to the 
Jardin des Plantes. We is preparing for publication 
an account of his travels in that country, which will 
be published previously to his departure on a similar 
tour in Southern America, having, as its more par- 
ticular object the examination of those unknown 
regions in which the numerous branches of the Amazon 
have their respective sources. 

Among the new constructions which are daily 
adding to the embellishment and magnificence of 
the French metropolis, we may particularize the 
intended erection of a palace for the archbishop, 
on the Quai Napoléon, fronting the new build- 
ing of the Hotel de Ville, and made to harmo- 
nize, architecturally, with the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, for the purpose of stating that the beautiful 
turret and other fragments of the Hotel de la Tré- 
mouille, whose demolition excited so much interest 
in Paris some time ago, are to be appropriated to the 
sacred edifice, a scheme at once furnishing materials 
for the new construction, and a means for the pre- 
servation of those exquisite remains of the architecture 
and sculpture of the fifteenth century.—Statues of 
Charlemagne and St. Louis have also just been placed 
in front of the church of Saint Germain ]’Auxerrois ; 
and that of St. Landry, Bishop of Paris, who was 
interred within its precincts in 656, is shortly to be 
added. 

We observe by the foreign journals, that Herr W. 
Frangott Krug died lately at Leipsig at the age of 
seventy-two. The works of Krug are numerous, and 
well known; he was the founder, in 1812, and long 
the principal editor of the celebrated weekly journal, 
entitled Hermes. His articles in favour of the Greeks, 
and in the cause of the Jews, excrcised a powerful in- 
fluence on public opinion throughout Germany, and 
extorted many measures from the several governments 
| in favour of those two causes.—America, too, has to 
lament the death of the philanthropist and philoso- 
| pher, John Vaughan, Mr. Vaughan was an English- 
;man by birth, and many years British consul at 

Philadelphia, where he has died in the eighty-sixth 
| year of his age. He was known to the literary 

societies of Europe as their correspondent, in his 
| characters of Secretary and President of the American 
| Philosophical Society.—In France the death of the 
| Comte Siméon leaves a vacancy in the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences ;—and the last papers 
mention the death, at the age of eighty-four, of the 
Abbé Aimé G. de Montléon, Conservator of the 
Mazarine Library. To this list we may add the 
names of M. Charles de la Berge, a young artist of 
great promise, whose work ‘A Diligence carrying the 
news of the revolution of July, and stopping at the 
entrance of a town in Normandy,’ exhibited in the 
Salon of 1831, excited much discussion amongst his 
brother-artists, and great hopes amongst the friends 
of Art. 

BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is open patty, from Ten in the Morning till 
Five inthe Evening. Admission, 1s.: Catalogue, 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 














SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


, Feb. 14,-W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President, in the 
chair. 

Among many donations announced since the last 
meeting, was one from Baron Humboldt, on the 
mention of whose name the President took occasion 
to say, that having heard that several members were 
desirous of knowing if the Baron had visited the 
Society, he was happy to inform them that though 
Garon Humboldt’s constant attendance on his Ma- 
| jesty the King of Prussia had prevented his accepting 
| the festival, which the Science of the country were 
| desirous of giving him, he had yet found an hour to 
| favour the Geographical Society with a flying visit. 
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There had been no time to apprise members, but the 


Baron was received by the present and late Prog. 
dents, Sir John Barrow, the present and late Secre. 
taries, and a few members, whose proximity enabled 
them to attend. The distinguished traveller had ex. 
pressed his opinion of the Society in the most flatter. 
ing terms, and renewed the assurance of his unabated 
desire to assist, to the best of his ability, its praisa 
worthy and successful efforts for the progress of Geo. 
graphical Science. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Extract of a lette rdated Bombay, Dee, 3] 
(communicated by Sir C. Malcolm,) which stated 
that several letters had been received from Capt, 
Harris's expedition into Abyssinia. The march 
from the coast to Ankober had been long and dig 
tressing ; it had occupied from the Ist of June to the 
17th of July, forty-seven days, and the heat is said to 
have been extreme. Thecharacter given of the country 
is precisely similar to that stated in former commu. 
nications of Dr. Beke. The height of Ankober jg 
8,200 feet above the level of the sea. The climate 
is described as fine. ‘The King of Shoa is said to be 
a good sort of man, but very avaricious, blind of one 
eye, and likely to lose the other from chronic disease, 
Food and good clothing are so cheap, that a man 
can live comfortably on a dollar or two a year! An 
expedition against the Gallas was to start in a few 
days. The naturalists of the expedition had made 
an abundant harvest of botanical and other speci- 
mens. 

2. A letter from Capt. Stanley, H.MLS. Britomart, 
dated Singapore, Nov. 1, 1841, detailing his cruise 
among some of the islands of the Indian Archipelago, 
After leaving Port Essington, whither they had 
arrived from Sidney, the Arrou Islands were visited, 
At the Ki Islands a fine harbour was found and sur. 
veyed, where all sorts of supplies and boats may be 
procured in abundance, and where timber of good 
quality also abounds, and close to the beach. The 
natives are well-behaved and industrious. Captain 
Stanley next proceeded to Banda and Amboyna, 
where he remained ten days to get fresh rates for his 
chronometers. The country is described as very fine, 
and the reception met with very kind. On leaving 
Amboyna, the Captain made the island of Wetter, 
coasted along the north side of the Serwatty group, 
and anchored at Kisser, and then at Littee. The 
reefs of the Luan group, Capt. Stanley says, are much 
exaggerated, and badly laid down in our maps. The 
island of Baber was next visited, then Cerra, on the 
west coast of Timour-Laut, at whose southern ex- 
tremity a good harbour is said to exist ; it is only 
one day’s run from Port Essington. The Britomart 
then returned to Port Essington, and shortly after 
the Beagle arrived there, whence, after ten days she 
started for Coepang. The Britomart left Port Es 
sington a fortnight after the Beagle, having given the 
settlement all the assistance they could in the re- 
pairs of boats, &c. The settlement has been very 
healthy, but the climate is too hot for European 
labourers, Upon leaving Port Essington the second 
time, the vessel proceeded to Coepang, which she 
reached two days after the Beagle had sailed; from 
Coepang the Britomart went to Ampannan, in the 
island of Lombock. This is a place of considerable 
trade. Mr. King, a resident there, has laden twenty 
ships with rice in one year, besides which, stock 
of all sorts is abundant and cheap, We mus 
necessarily omit many details of this communication. 

3. A paper from Captain Stokes, describing two 
rivers falling into the Gulf of Carpentaria, and which 
had received the names of Albert River and Flinders’ 
River. They are small, but must be greatly swollen 
at certain seasons, as rushes, grass, &c., were seen 
adhering to the branches of the trees twenty feet 
above the present level of the water. 

4, ‘An account of Benin on the West Coast of 
Africa, and the details of Captain Becroft’s ascent of 
the Niger,’ communicated by the Messrs. Jamieson of 
Liverpool. The city of Benin is described by Mr. 
Moffat and the late Mr. Smith, as by no means ex- 
tensive or important ; the houses are of red clay, and 
similar to those of other houses in that part of Africa. 
At a part of it near the market-place, they were 
shocked with the sight of a large collection of human 
skulls bleaching in the sun; still more were they 
shocked by seeing in the outskirts of the town, not 
far from the king’s residence, the bodies of men who 
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had been but recently decapitated, with Turkey buz- 
yards feeding on them, and on the roof of a hut close 
by, two corpses in a sitting posture. The stench 
from an open pit near this “revolting spot” was 
almost insufferable, proceeding, as they believed, 
from human bodies in a state of decomposition. They 
had considerable difficulty in being admitted to the 
presence of the king, and then only upon complying 
with certain customs. The king, a robust old man, 
at first made unreasonable demands for the permis- 
sion to trade, but eventually agreed to more moderate 
terms. He put several questions about the slave 
trade, and asked when the King of England was 

ing to settle “that palaver,” and when told that 


“that palaver” (to allow slave trading) would never 
be settled, he burst into a rage, and said the King of 
England was a very bad man to steal vessels on the 
sea, (alluding to,the capture of slavers,) and that he 


would send him a letter on the subject, as one of his 
people could write English. There was much dif- 
ficulty in conveying the information that England 
was governed by @ Queen; and it excited laughter 
when at last it was made known to the king and his 
attendants through the interpreter, that the “ King 
of England was one woman.” Cotton wool is indi- 
genous to Benin, and is spun and wove into cloth by 
the women ; sugar-cane is also of good quality. The 
soil is of a dark rich colour, and laid out in square 
plots, producing yams, plantains, casada, and Indian 
com, The country between Gatto and Benin city 
is finely wooded, and in some places very beautiful. 
With regard to the ascent of the Niger by Captain 
Becroft in the Ethiope, the leading points may be thus 
briefly stated.—-Mr. Becroft, in April 1840, first as- 
cended the Formosa, a fine bold river, which divides 
into two branches, both of which were ascended, one 
for about fifty miles, the other for seventy, till further 
progress was arrested by vegetable productions of such 
agrowth as to render it impossibleto proceed. From 
the clearness of the water as compared with that of 
the Niger, which Mr. Becroft had visited some years 
before, he judged the former to be quite a distinct 
river. Foiled in his attempt to reach the Niger by 
the Formosa, Mr. Becroft tried what is called the 
Warree branch of the Niger, and by this route suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Niger a little below Eboe. 
The navigation was intricate, and sickness, which 
broke out, proved fatal to five individuals. They 
left Eboe on the 26th of May, but, owing to want of 
water in the river, did not reach Rabbah till the 25th 
of August. On the 7th of September, they sailed 
from Rabbah, and on the 11th got a little above 
the town of New Bajibo in about 9° 40’ N. 
lat, and within about two hours sail of Lever. 
Ithad been with great difficulty they had reached 
this point, and further progress being impossible, 
the vessel's head was turned, and she dropped down 
to Bajibo, where she was anchored in four fathoms. 
The inhabitants wished to barter, but had very little 
to offer in exchange. Mr. Becroft is of opinion that 
from Lever he could not have reached Boussa and 
Yaourie in less than a month, such was the increas- 
ing force of the current. Returning to Rabbah, Mr. 
Becroft and his party remained there till the 20th of 
September, when they quitted it, and reached the 
coast by Warree and the Formosa, on the 30th of 
October. Throughout his six months’ sojourn on the 
Niger, the party experienced nothing but friendship 
from kings, chiefs, and people: at Rabbah they 
were particularly well received and entertained. The 
country above the town of Idah,some 200 miles from 
the coast, is represented by Mr. Becroft as beautiful ; 
the soil fertile and the climate agreeable, and the 
natives peaceable and desirous of commerce. Cotton 
and indigo are indigenous productions; the latter well 
prepared, and of good quality. The pestilential 
swamps of the river alone prevent intercourse, and 
the commerce of the Niger can only be followed by 
Means of steam-vessels manned entirely by native 
Africans, under the direction of European officers 
and engineers well acclimated. But, even in this 
mode of prosecuting the desired intercourse, there are 
many formidable difficulties. Mr. Becroft was in- 
structed to remain in Africa over 1841, with a view 
to ascend and trade upon the Old Calabar and Cross 
ters. He did so remain, but the prosecution of his 
purpose was delayed till Jate in the season; and it was 
just when on the point of commencing it that his aid 
¥as required to H.M. steamer Albert, in distress up 





the Niger. He, however, succeeded in bringing that 
vessel to Fernando Po. In ascending the Old Calabar 
river above Dick’s Town, and the villages called 
Guinea Company, they found it a river quite unim- 
portant beyond the influence of the tide. As it 
would have been imprudent to have attempted the 
ascent (in the steamer) of Cross River, with its waters 
receding, Mr. Becroft engaged a native canoe with 
fifty paddlers, and in this, accompanied by his 
surgeon and two leadsmen from the steamer, he 
ascended that river to a town of considerable popu- 
lation, called Ommann, distant about seventy miles 
in a N.W. by N. course. The town of Ommann is 
situate on an island, and supplies the people of Old 
Calabar largely with palm oil and live stock. Mr. 
Becroft and his surgeon were received at this town 
with great friendship, as the first white men who had 


visited them for trade: and on leaving they were | 


requested to return soon. The people at the village 
of Etone declined the proposal to land, from a belief 
(as was represented) that the surgeon carried with 
him the small-pox. 

The regular business being terminated,Col. Gawler, 
late Governor of Australia, gave an account of geogra- 
phical research in South Australia; dividing his sub- 
ject into what had already been effected, and what 
might yet be attempted, if not achieved : concluding 
with a picture of the hardships and privations lately 
experienced by that most enterprising and indefati- 
gable traveller, Mr. Eyre. Col. Gawler is fully per- 
suaded that nothing is wanted but pecuniary means, 
and those not great, to enable a party to traverse 
Australia from south to north, and thus solve what is 
now one of the most interesting of geographical pro- 
blems. He concurred fully in the opinion of Mr. 
Gowan, that the introduction of camels into Australia 
would be an invaluable boon. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 3.—Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart., V.P. and 


Treasurer, in the chair.—Lieut. Charles J. B. Rid- | 


dell, R.A. was admitted a Fellow of the Society. 

The following papers were read, viz. :— 

1, Abstracts of the Magnetic Term-Day Observa- 
tions for June, July, August, and September, 1841, 
from the Honourable East India Company's Mag- 
netic Observatory at Singapore. 

2. Graphical Representations of the Term-Day 
Observations from April to September, inclusive, 
1841, from the same Observatory. 

3. Abstracts of the Daily Magnetic and Meteor- 
ological Observations for September, 1841, made at 
the Honourable East India Company's Magnetic 
Observatory at Madras. 

4. Abstracts of the Daily Magnetic and Meteor- 
ological Observations for September, 1841, made at 
the Honourable East India Company’s Magnetic 
Observatory at Simla. 

The above were presented by the Honourable 
Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Communicated by the Council of the Royal Society. 

5. Variations de la Déclinaison et Intensité Hori- 


zontale Magnétique, observées 4 Milan pendant | 


24 heures de suite le 22 et 23 Décembre, 1841, et 
le 19 et 21 Janvier, 1842, par Signor F. Carlini, 
For. Memb. R.S. 

6. A Meteorological Journal for 1841, kept at 
Allenheads, Northumberland, 1,400 feet above the 
level of the sea, with an Appendix, by the Rev. 
William Walton, M.A. 

7. Description of an Observatory constructed at 
Ardwick, and specification of the work performed 
in its erection, by John Jesse, Esq., at Ardwick. 
Communicated by 8. Hunter Christie, Esq., See. 

8. Letter from the Rev. Thomas Boyd to Charles 
Babbage, Esq.,on the Steam Wave. Communicated 
by Charles Babbage, Esq. 

The Vice-President in the chair stated, that he 


was directed by the Council to call the attention of 


the members present, and through them of any 
philosophical inquirer who might at present be en- 
gaged in the prosecution of experimental research, to 
the existence of a fund, at the disposal of the Presi- 
dent and Council of the Society, denominated the 
Donation Fund, of which the dividends are to be 
applied, “ from timé to time, in promoting experi- 
mental researches, or in rewarding those by whom 
such researches may have been made, or in such 








| 


Council, for the time being, most conducive to the 
interests of the Society in particular, or of science in 
general: their application to extend to individuals of 
every country, not being at the time members of the 
Council ; and such dividends not to be hoarded par- 
simoniously, but “ expended liberally, and, as nearly 
as may be, annually, in furtherance of the declared 
objects of the trust.” The fund was instituted by 
the late Dr. Wollaston, F.R.S., who contributed 
2,000/., 3 per cent. consols; and it received the fol- 
lowing additions :—from the late Mr. Davies Gilbert, 
F.R.S., 1,0007., 3 per cent. consols ; from Mr. War- 
burton, F.R.S., 105/.; from Mr. Hatchett, F.R.S, 
1051.3; from Mr. Guillemard, F.R.S., 1002.; and 
from the late Sir Francis Chantrey, F.R.S., 105%. 
The Vice President in the chair further stated, that 
the dividends in the present year would amount to 
1407. 16s. 6d. 

William Archibald Armstrong White, Esq., F.R.S., 
present at the meeting, gave 10/. to the Donation 
Fund. 





“GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 5.—R. I. Murchison, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read :— 

1. ‘On Fossil Bones found on the Surface of a 
Raised Beach, at the Hoe, near Plymouth,’ by Dr. 
Moore.—In our reports of the Meeting of the British 
Association at Plymouth (Athen. No.721), an abstract 
will be found of a paper, by Dr. Moore, on those fossil 
bones, and a notice of the objections which were made 
to the author's inferences. In the memoir read to the 
Geological Society on the 5th of January, the sub- 
stance of the former communication is given, but its 
principal object is to prove,—Ist, That the bones 


| could not have been derived from the emptying of a 





| 
| 


| 








cave, bearing all the evidence of having been depo- 
sited where they were found at a very remote period, 
and probably long before they could have been 
affected by human agency ; 2ndly, That the beach with 
associated bones could not be a diluvial or drift aceu- 
mulation, because it resembles in character a modern 
beach, and contains marine shells, and because the 
bones were found not in, but upon the deposit; 
3rdly, That the beach did not result from glacial 
action, as there are no indications of it in the neigh- 
bouring district ; lastly, he maintains his former views 
respecting the beach having been raised above the 
level of the sea, and ata period about, or probably 
more recent, than the time when the animals, whose 
remains are found upon it, disappeared. Appended 
to the paper was a note on a mass of limestone per- 
forated by irregular cavities, considered, by Dr. Buck- 
land, to be due to the action of snails, but which Dr. 
Moore conceives were formed by pholades. 

2. *An account of the Contortions and Faults 
produced in the Strata underneath and adjacent to 
the Great Embankment across the Valley of the 
Brent, on the Line of the Great Western —_ 
by Mr. Colthurst.—The vegetable soil, on which t 
embankment was thrown up, rests on a stratum 4 
feet thick, of brown or alluvial clay, under which is 
a bed of gravel, varying in thickness from 10 to 3 
fect, and the whole reposes on London clay of the 
usual characters. The surface of the valley at this 
part gradually slopes towards the Brent, the differ- 
ence of level between the sythern or more distant 
side of the earthwork and the river, being about 20 
feet. The height of the embankment is 54 feet. On 
the night of the 21st of May a settlement was first 
noticed, and in the morning the foundation was dis- 
covered to have given way, and a large mass of ground 
50 feet long and 15 feet wide, to have protruded on 
the south side, towards the Brent. During the four 
succeeding months thismass continued to increase,and 
the disturbance to extend, so that, at the end of that 
period, the surface, to a considerable distance from 
the base of the embankment, had assumed an undu- 
lated outline, and the subjacent strata, where they 
were cut into, exhibited corresponding curvatures, 
cracks, and overlappings in the beds, due to horizontal 
movements. In the earthwork itself, up to this time, 
the only evidence of failure, in addition to a sinking 
in the surface of 15 feet, was a large crack near the 
top, and on the side opposite to that in which the 
foundation had yielded, but slanting towards the 
same point. Passing over the effects gradually pro- 
duced during a period of nearly twelve months, at 















































other manner as shall appear to the President and | the end of which the total subsidence had exceeded 
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30 feet, and the swollen ground at the base of the 
embankment had attained an average height of 10 
feet, with a range parallel to the earthwork of nearly 
400 feet, and an occasional horizontal displacement 
of 15 feet, the author proceeds to describe the nature 
of the curvatures and other irregularities produced 
in the strata extending 220 feet, or from the foot of 
the earthwork to the Brent, the bank of which was 
forced 5 feet inwards; but it is impossible to render 
the account intelligible without the aid of diagrams. 
The remedy applied by Mr. Brunel was a supple- 
mentary embankment, or terrace, thrown down on 
the protruded mass; and it has proved effectual. 
In the second part of the paper, the author dwells 
upon the magnitude of the disturbing effects thus 
produced by human agency, and asserts his belief 
that many of the distortions visible in the solid 
strata of the earth may have been produced by the 
effects of superincumbent masses thrown down upon 
them by the ordinary operations of nature ; but while 
he advocates the explanation of certain geological 
phenomena by means of pressure from without, he 
does not deny that many, and more’ especially the 
most considerable irregularities which occur in the 
structure of the earth, may be assigned to other 
causes. 

3. ‘Notice of the Occurrence of Fossil Plants in 
the Plastic Clay at Bournemouth, Hants,’ by the 
Rey. P. B. Brodie.—To the east of Bournemouth, 
the cliffs consist of white and yellow sands belonging 
to the plastic clay, and as they range along the shore 
they increase in height, beds of clay, full of vegetable 
remains, appearing under the sands. About half a 
mile from this point they are composed of alterna- 
tions of white, grey, and yellow sand, overlaid by 
strata of clay, divided by thin layers of vegetable 
matter. In a bed of white sand, near the middle of 
the cliff, are impressions of ferns; and a layer of 
sandy clay is full of small leaves. Somewhat farther, 
are strata of sand and sandy clay abounding with 
beautiful vegetable remains. The plants are fre- 
quently so well preserved that the epidermis peels 
off when the specimen is exposed, and they are stated 
by the author to belong to genera of a warmer cli- 
mate than that which now prevails in Great Britain. 

4. ‘On the Mouths of Ammonites, and on other 
Fossils found in the Oxford Clay, near Christian 
Malford, on the Line of the Great Western Railway,’ 
by Mr. C. Pearce.—The section exhibited at the 
point where Mr. Pearce obtained his specimens was 
as follows :— 

1. Alluvial Soil 

2. Gravel ee ee ee ee ee os 

3. Bes of laminated clay, alternating with layers 

of sandy clay, chiefly composed of broken shells 6 — 
The fossils described in the paper were procured from 
No. 3, and consisted of crustaceans, which the author 
conceives inhabited the dead shells of the Ammonite, 
and to which he applies the generic name of Ammoni- 
colax, of numerous bivalves and univalves, of Ammo- 
nites, with the mouths beautifully preserved, Belem- 
nites, and an allied genus, for which he proposes the 
name of Belemnoteuthis. Of many of these fossils de- 
tailed specific characters are given, but, as they do not 
admit of abridgment, we must confine our notice to 
the author's remarks on the structure of the mouth 
of the ammonite. Mr. Pearce is of opinion, that the 
lip, or perfect termination, assumes a different shape 
in almost every species, and that it has a simpler 
form in the adult, oy full grown shell, than in imma- 
ture individuals. For several years he has remarked, 
that specimens of what he considered to be full-grown 
ammonites, with a perfect lip, had a nearly straight, 
or slightly waved margin, whilst smaller, and, as he 
conceives, younger shells of the same spccies, pos 
sessed, in many instances, lateral prolongations 
equalling, occasionally, in length, as he has recently 
observed, five-sixths of the diameter of the fossil. 
During the growth of the shell these processes, he is 
of opinion, were successively absorbed and repro- 
duced, but were never added to the final lip. From 
an extended examination of ammonites belonging to 
various rocks, Mr. Pearce infers, that in the young 
shell, provided with lateral projections, the animal 
filled not merely the whole of the last chamber, but 
extended beyond it, and thereby guarded the pro- 
cesses from injury, and received support, or protec- 
tion from them. On the contrary, the last chamber 
of the mature shell having been, he believes, suffi- 
ciently large to receive the whole of the soft parts 


- oe -. 2 feet. 





of the animal, the lateral appendages were not re- 
quired, and consequently were not added to the lip. 
In the course of the paper some remarks were offered 
on other species of ammonites, which apparently 
never possessed lateral processes at any period of 
growth, but are characterized by contractions or ex- 
pansions of the shell at certain points, and in those 
cases Mr. Pearce concludes that the additions were 
made without the absorption of the old mouths. 





AstroxomicaL Socrety.—Jan. 14,—G. Bishop, 
Esq. Treasurer, in the chair—The following commu- 


nications were read:—‘ Observations of Halley’s | 


Comet, made at the Observatory of Geneva in the 
years 1835 and 1836,’ by M. Miiller—These ob- 
servations were made on fifty-two nights, beginning 
with August 31,1835, and ending with May 7, 1836; 
of which thirty-one were before the perihelion pas- 
sage of the comet, and twenty-one after the passage. 
—‘ Note on the Masses of Venus and Mercury,’ by 


R. W. Rothman, Esq.—‘ Observations of the Im- | 
mersion of p? Leonis behind the Dark Limb of the | 
Moon,’ by R. Snow, Esq. —‘ Extract of a Letter | 


from Professor Encke to Mr. Airy, dated Dec. 20, 
1841.—The comet of short period comes to perihe- 
lion on the 12th of April next ; and, judging from its 
present course, and from former experience during 
Mr. Henderson’s residence at the Cape of Good 
Hope, it may be well observed there during the end 
of April and the whole of May, and probably also in 
June. May I then trouble you with the request to 
get the accompanying ephemeris conveyed there, or 


to the southern hemisphere generally, and also to | 


provide for its circulation in England? The ephe- 
meris is not strictly founded on all the earlier obser- 
vations, because it was impossible for me, notwith- 
standing all my endeavours, to reduce completely 
the observations of the comet made here in 1838. 
The compared stars still required some more obser- 
vations for their determination. Meanwhile I have 


provisionally determined a correction of the last ob- | 
servations of 1838, or rather a correction of the cal- | 


culations relating to that time, which will not be far 
from the truth. Upon this provisional reduction, and 
the calculation of the perturbations produced by 
Jupiter alone, the elements now given for 1842 are 
founded. Judging, however, from earlier experience, 
I believe that even with this incomplete calculation, 


few minutes, The error certainly cannot amount to 


care.—‘ Comparisons of the Planet Venus in Right 
Ascension and N. P. D. with the Star A. S. C. 423, 
made with the Equatoreal Instrument at Ashurst, 
on April 9, 1841,’ by R. Snow, Esq.—* Reduction 
of Mr. Snow’s Observations of Venus and the Star 
A. 8S. C. 423, with some remarks upon the employ- 
ment of Equatoreals in Planetary Observations,’ by 
the Rev. R. Sheepshanks.—The author remarks gen- 
erally, with respect to the treatment of such observa- 
tions, that they may be boldly grouped without sen- 
sible error, so as to make one reduction serve for a 
considerable number of observations; and that to en- 
sure the greatest facility for grouping, the observa- 
tions of one element (if both cannot be made simul- 
taneously) should be repeated several times as 
rapidly as possible, alternately with similar sets of 
observations of the other element. With respect to 
the value of such observations, the results given will 
show that an equatoreal, when thus used, is no mean 
rival to meridian instruments. The star can be sub- 
sequently determined with any required degree of 
accuracy, and the observations can be made with as 
great freedom from constant error with an equatoreal 
as in the meridian. In this latter respect, indeed, 
the power of repetition gives to the equatoreal a great 
superiority, and may be made to counterbalance the 
disadvantages arising from want of steadiness. The 
last-named quality can, however, in most instances, 
be obtained in as great a degree as is requisite. The 
hour-circle being firmly clamped, if the instrument 
be well balanced, sudden changes can arise only from 
careless handling. In conclusion, the author hopes 
that the attention of persons who possess good equa- 
toreals may be directed to the planets whenever 
those bodies are favourably situated with respect to 
an observable star. The adjustment is really nothing, 





and if pairs of stars above and below be observed, 


the predicted place will be wrong by only about a | 


half a degree, consequently the comet must be found, | 
if it is really visible, and if the search be made with | 


- —=== 
any error arising from mal-adjustment can be Boer. 
tained and allowed for. The artist will take care, if 
warned, that the cross-axis shall be at right angles ty 
the polar axis, and the reductions, in ordinary 

are very trifling, especially if by judicious grouping 
one reduction is made to serve for several obsery, 
tions. 





InstiTUTE oF British ARCHITECTS.—Feb, 14 
Joseph Kay, Esq., Vice-President, in the chair 
has long been felt as an anomaly, that the archite. 
tural profession should be represented by two assoc. 
| ations, and in consequence of a communication to 
that effect from Mr. Tite, the President of the Archi. 
| tectural Society, and Earl De Grey, the President of 
the Institute, a negociation has for some time beep 
pending for the junction of the two bodies. The 
necessary preliminary arrangements having been 
completed, eighteen members of the Architectural 
Society were on Monday evening admitted by the 
chairman as Fellows or Associates of the Institute, 
The Architectural Society is now extinct.—Mr. Tite, 
in an address to the meeting, and the chairman ip 
reply, touched briefly, but forcibly, on the advantages 
which the profession cannot fail to derive from this 
proceeding, especially in carrying out those measures 
which both the Institute and the Society were origin. 
ally intended to promote.—A paper was read by Mr, 
Parris, ‘On the Application of the higher branches 
| of Painting and Architectural Decorations.’"—After 
| shortly describing the various modes of executing 
| decorations on walls, oil, fresco, distemper, encaustiec, 
| &c., Mr. Parris entered at some length into a com- 








| parison of the two former, giving the preference to 
| fresco, on account of its superior durability, the 
| purity and unchangeableness of its tints, and the dis 
advantage of the glossy surface of oil colour when 
seen in uncertain lights. He also adverted to the 
higher considerations of the grandeur and simplicity 
of style induced by the broad and rapid execution 
which must become habitual in a school devoted to 
fresco, and the scope given to the talents of the 
| pupils who must necessarily be trained in the execu- 
tion of large works in this style. Mr. Parris also 
showed by experiment and comparison, that, although 
the crude colours of the modern exhibition room 
grow dull when worked with wet plaster, yet such as 
| are found in the works of the great Italian masters 
in oil, even those of the Venetian school, are perfectly 
attainable in fresco, and that there is not any diffi- 
culty or mystery in producing them. The subject 
excited much interest in one of the most crowded 
meetings of the session, and will probably be renewed 
very shortly. 





InstituTIon or Civit Enainerrs. — Feb. 8.— 
The first paper read was ‘On the Port of London, 
by Mr. Richardson. Previously to the commence- 
ment of the present century, the accommodation 

| for landing foreign produce was limited to one Legal 
Quay, about 1,400 feet long, extending from Lon 
don Bridge towards the Tower. Sufferance wharfs 
existed, but they were in such a bad neighbour 
hood, and were so ill arranged, that they afforded 
| but little assistance to commerce. The first sugges- 
| tion for the construction of floating docks was by Mr. 
| Sharp, in 1773. In 1800 the first stone of the West 
India Docks was laid; in the year following the 
| London Docks were projected ; and in 1806, the 
| East India Docks were commenced. All these 
works were intrusted to Mr. Ralph Walker as en- 
gineer, but in the West India Docks, Mr. William 
| Jessop was associated with him. The paper detailed 
| at some length the reasons for additional accommo- 
| dation for vessels being required, and the causes of 
the obstructions in the river, with tables of the in- 
crease in the numbers and tonnage of vessels frequent- 
| ing the port between the years 1700 and 1796. 
| noticed the various plans for a comprehensive system 
of docks for all kinds of shipping, and then gave a 
detailed account of the works at the London Docks 
— illustrated by a series of drawings. 

‘On the Bridge over the Serchio near Lucca,’ by 
Mr. Townshend.—Mr. Townshend described this 
bridge as one among many curious ancient bridges 
near Lucca, in the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, which 
he had an opportunity of examining when enga 
for Mr. Stephenson in laying out the railway from 
Leghorn to Florence. 





The description by Mr. Hardie of ‘A Welch Iron 
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Work’ 9 was of such a technical character, that any 
extract from it would scarcely be intelligible. It 
detailed at great length the construction of an Iron 
Work, giving the reasons for deviating from the usual 
mode of construction, and the effects which had 
resulted. The paper was accompanied by drawings 
and calculations. —A conversation ensued between 
Dr. Faraday, Mr. Lowe, and others, on the chemical 
changes undergone by the iron in the process of 
smelting. 

Feb. 15.—The papers read were, Ist, ‘ An Account 
of Chelson Meadow Stuice,’ by Mr. Budd.—The 
principal peculiarity of which appeared to consist in 
making the centre of motion of the sluice doors so 
much above the centre of gravity, as greatly to in- 
crease their freedom of action. 

9nd. ‘On the mode of obtaining foundations for 
Bridges, &c., in Sandy Soils in India,’ by Captain 
Goodwyn.—The method is by means of a series 
of brick shafts, which are consecutively built 
upon the surface, and the soil then excavated from 
within, similar to the process used by Sir Isambard 
Brunel in preparing and sinking the shafts for the 
approaches of the Thames Tunnel—except that the 
Indian shafts are only 34 feet interior diameter. 
They are frequently sunk through water; and in 
that case, the native labourers dive alternately with 
the instrument for excavating, and frequently remain 
fulla minute at a time under water. The shafts, 
when sunk to an uniform level, are connected by 
arches both ways, and the edifice is erected upon 
them as upon piles. 

ard. ‘Mr. Wilkinson’s Account of Copper Sheath- 
ing for Vessels. —An historical account of the first 
recorded use of copper, and the gradual introduction 
of that metal and its several alloys for sheathing. 
—Sir Humphrey Davy’s Protector, and the ex- 
periments upon it, were also described. 





HorticutturaL Sociery.—Feb. 1.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq. in the chair.—Mr. Finney was elected. 
A description of the method practised at Cocolan, in 
Chili, for the extraction of syrup from the Jubea 
sectabilis, was read, from Mr. Lucas. The palm, 
it was stated, grew in great abundance, particularly 
in moist, sandy soil, through which a rivulet runs. 
Itisin the dry season that the sirop is made; and 
inorder to do this the tree is cut near the root with 
ahatchet, and a rope being attached to the branches, 
it is gradually pulled down to the ground. The 
leaves are then stripped off, and a piece of the stem 
iseut out, when the juice begins to run from the 
wound; when it ceases, another incision is made 
higher up, and so on till cuts have been made nearly 
to the top of the tree. It is said that in the top 
there isa pith which, when cooked is excellent, and 
much esteemed by the natives. Jubea spectabilis 
blooms in October, and that is the proper season to 
tillect the juice, which as soon as it is obtained is 
put into copper vessels, and subjected to a consider- 
able heat till it attains the necessary consistence. In 
favour and appearance the sirop is like molasses, 
adit may be refined, and by distillation good rum, 
itisexpected, will be produced. The most remark- 
tble plant exhibited was a specimen of Dendrobium 
terulescens, with between 200 and 300 flowers on it; 
they are white and bluish, with a dark centre; it 
vs from Messrs. Rollisson, and with it were, a new 
Vanda, with dingy brown flowers ; Stanhopea oculuta, 
vith yellow blossoms spotted brown, which exhaled 
‘powerful odour; and a specimen of the singular 
Cypripedium insigne. A silver Knightian medal 
‘awarded forthe Dendrobium. From J. Allnutt, 

there was a flower of Camellia Doncklaerii in its 
tue character. The plants from the garden included 
Cymbidium sinense, with several spikes of dingy 
tellow flowers; the chief merit of this plant is the 
ngth of the time it will remain in a drawing-room 
Nithout the flowers either falling off or losing their 
dlicious scent ; Oncidium Cavendishianum, with a 
€ yellow mass of bloom; O. Pergameneum, with 
tellow and brown flowers and curious leaves, feeling 
ke parchment; and Zygopetalum rostratum, remark- 
for its flowers lasting many weeks. There was 
asingular prostrate variety of the Mediterranean 
found in Ireland, and the pretty Acacia 
folia, with spikes of yellow flowers. The cut 
toners consisted of two varieties of Chimonanthus 
grans, 





Linnean Sociery.—Feb. 1.—The Bishop of Nor- 
wich in the chair.—Mr. J. W. Gritlith was elected a 
Fellow. A paper was read on the developement of 
the embryo in Trop@olum majus,by Dr. Jerrold. A 
minute account of the changes undergone by the 
ovule and the embryo, from the first appearance of 
the former, when the flower is in bud, to the perfect 
formation of the latter, was given. The principal 
conclusions of importance to which the author had 
come were :—1, That the primary utricle (vesicule 
embryonaire) is developed previously to the act of 
impregnation. 2, That the primary utricle is dis- 
tinct from the embryonic sac, and not arising from 
it, as stated by Brongniart and others. 3, The pollen 
tubes are not to be traced to the micropyle, and 
never reach the embryonic sac. 4, The formation 
of the embryo results from a dynamic action of the 
fovilla upon the primary utricle, and is not the result 
of growth of matter independent of it. The Pre- 
sident proposed that Sir William Jackson Hooker 
be appointed a Vice-President, in the place of Mr. 
Lambert, deceased. The election of librarian was 
announced to take place on the 15th instant. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING 
Asiatic Society, 2 o'clock, p.m. 
Westminster Medical Society, 8. 
Statistical Society, 8 
— Royal Academy.—Sculpture. 
Tues. Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Description of the 
lron Skew Bridge over the Regent's Canal on the 
Eastern Counties Railway,’ by E. Dobson.— The 
Roof of Messrs. Simpson's Factory at Pimlico,’ by J. 
Boustead.—‘ Description of the Menai Lighthouse,’ 
by D. P. Hewett.—* Holborn Hill, and the Plans for 
its Improvement,’ by J. Turner. 

Zoological Society, 3 p. 8.—Scientific Business. 
Geological Society, 4 p. 8. 

Medico-Botanical Society, 8. 

Society of Arts, 8. 

College of Physicians, 8.—Materia Medica. 

Royal Society, 4 p. 8 

Numismatic Society, 7. 

Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

Society of Antiquaries, 8. 

Royal Academy.—Painting. 

Royal Institution, 4 p. 8—‘On a peculiar class of 
Chemical Actions,’ by Mr. Fownes. 

College of Physiciaus, 8.—Materia Medica. 


WEEK, 
Sat. 


Mon. 


Web. 


Tuv. 


Fri. 








FINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, 


Tne Gallery of the British Institution, for the 
exhibition and sale of the works of the British artists, 
opened on the 7th instant. Our expectations were 
by no means high—yet some anticipations, brighter 
than we had ventured to indulge in of late, would 
present themselves before the fancy. For some time 
past there has been excitement, curiosity, inquiry in 
the artist world, whispered rumours of great pur- 
poses now under consideration, and hints that the 
higher powers were looking around for some sign,— 
some demonstration, however slight and immature, 
of loftier capabilities in the department of painting, 
than have lately been revealed on the walls of our 
exhibition rooms; and it occurred to us that some 
of our younger artists might possibly have been 
wakened and inspired by this breath of hope, to 
better and higher aims. A single glance round these 
rooms sufficed to put an end to all such speculations, 
If there be really any new impulse given,—if there be 
really any advancement in purpose and feeling, there 
is at least no indication of either to be found here. 
The present Exhibition is absolutely below the aver- 
age; and, notwithstanding the claims to attention 


.set forth by one or two distinguished names, and a 


few charming and attractive pictures in the genre 
and landscape styles,—we must deliberately pro- 
nounce it one of the very worst we can remember ; 
poor in achievement, in inspiration, in hope, in 
everything. 

On opening the catalogue, we are met by the 
astounding announcement, that the Directors have 
found it necessary to reject upwards of 300 pictures 
for want of room: it is but fair to suppose, that in 
selecting the 445 pictures which have been admitted, 
out of the 750 (or thereabouts) sent in, they have 
been guided solely by the degree of merit in the 
aspirants; and in such a case, the imagination abso- 
lutely shudders at the idea of a lower depth of 
nothingness beyond that lowest deep of mediocrity 
and insignificance to which art has been degraded in 
some 300 of the pictures now hanging on these walls, 





But that we have faith, strong faith, in the nobler 
views which we know to exist in the minds of certain 
of our painters—men who are silently and patiently 
awaiting an ampler and nobler field for the display 
of their talents—we should have left this Exhibition 
utterly heartless and hopeless; some of the artists 
to whom we allude, have pictures here, good indeed, 
relatively to those around therh, but so far beneath 
their known and admitted powers, that their exhibit- 
ing them at all is at once an evidence how meanly 
they rate their competitors, and how poorly they 
esteem the discernment and judgment of that public 
to which they appeal. Do they then build on a 
name? There is not one among them—no, not one— 
who has not hitherto fallen short of what those who 
are capable of truly estimating their powers, have a 
right to expect from them. There is not one among 
them who has not yet to paint up to the height of 
his capabilities, instead of painting down to the level 
of the market. For instance, has Edwin Landseer, 
the glory of our genuine English school,—has he 
achieved all that his genius promised at the age of 
four-and-twenty, and all that was then predicated of 
him? While fair ladies crowd his rooms, and hang 
over his productions with feminine enthusiasm 
breathed in softest strains from most bewitching lips 
—while artists wonder at his magic facility of touch, 
and illusive truth of imitation—is he satisfied with 
himself? The measure of aristocratic patronage and 
popular admiration may be full—not so the measure 
of our hopes and his capabilities. We are glad to 
see his name again, after a long secession, caused, as 
we have learned, by ill health, Every one who re- 
collects the void which his absence occasioned in last 
year’s Exhibition, will unite with us in congratulating 
both the artist and the public on his re-appearance 
before us. His Sentimental Terrier (120) would be 
surprising from any other artist—from him it is satis- 
factory only as a sign of life. Etty’s little picture, the 
Nymphs Bathing (34), was in the Academy last year. 
It has more of his predominant merits than usual, 
and less of his predominant fault—that tinge of 
coarseness we have sometimes had occasion to lament. 
The combination of noble and elegant drawing with 
luxuriant conception and colour, is very characteristic 
of his general powers and their tendency—Etty is 
one of our great men on whom many eyes are at this 
moment fixed, 

It may in some sort account for the poverty of the 
Exhibition, that Eastlake, Leslie, Turner, Stanfield, 
Roberts, are all absent—one would wish, for hiscredit, 
that Maclise had been absent too. His picture (255) 
is disgraceful to himself and’to art. Seldom has 
such depravity of taste been united with such excel- 
ling gifts of mind, eye, and hand, as those possessed 
and abused by this clever painter. Uwins has nothing 
here worthy of his name or his peculiar merits as one 
of our finest colourists. Charles Landseer’s subject, 
The Somnambula (93), is ill chosen, and not redeemed 
by the manner in which he has treated it—a certain 
heaviness is the prevailing fault of this promising 
artist—even his sentiment isheavy. Howard’s Rape 
of Proserpine (52), is soupe au lait, and, moreover, 
which is not usual with him, inelegant in drawing, 
as it is feeble in effect. Frank Howard's little 
sketch (325), which looks like a first idea for a 
large decorative picture, is exceedingly animated 
and fanciful; and the difficulty of grouping and 
arrangement well overcome; it is not a case in 
which to quarrel with the want of severity of taste— 
the richness and airiness of picturesque effect, are here 
in accordance with the subject—* Queen Elizabeth's 
Court, and Spenser's Fairy Queen.” Others of our 
younger painters have also excelled their usual 
efforts, though we see little improvement in the style 
and aim. Stone’s best picture here, The Infanta 
surprised by Charles I., has been exhibited before, 
and has had its meed of praise—another by him 
(No. 77), has the same delicacy of colour, the same 
sentimental elegance, and the same want of force and 
simplicity in character and conception.—Rothwell’s 
picture (217) is, we think, the most successful he 
has ever painted. His characteristics have been 
hitherto, sentiment and delicacy, bordering on a cer- 
tain feebleness of expression, and slightness of ex- 
ecution—as if there had been in the artist’s mind a 
want of esteem for his own work—the haunting sense 
of beauty unattained, now “ bright to his despair.” 
The work now before us (4 Flower Girl), shows 
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more of self reliance, more power of every kind. It 
is full of life and nature—delicately and brilliantly 
coloured, and carefully executed, particularly the 
foreshortened arm presenting the flowers: on the 
whole, a very lovely picture. 

Among the antipodes to Rothwell, in every re- 
spect, is Theodore Von Holst, whose progress we 
have watched for some years with increasing interest. 
His pictures, if they provoke criticism, fix attention. 
His faults of excess, extravagance, and bad taste, 
arising out of too great self-reliance and a morbid 
imagination, have generally been accompanied by 
glimpses of better things—indications of inherent 
creative and poetical power. He exhibits a female 
head, which he calls Ginevra, remarkable for the 
intensity, as well as the beauty of the expression 
—but too sombre and leaden in the colouring ; 
and without exactly denouncing his golden back- 
ground, we deem it utterly unfitted to the subject. 
He might, perhaps, improve the effect ; unless the 
opacity of the gold under-ground be irretrievable : at 
present, the want of transparency and air—the bright- 
ness without light—is unnatural and oppressive, and 
increases the heavy effect of the whole. 

We postpone some further remarks till next week. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 

The New Play of GISIPPUS is unavoidably POSTPONED till 
Wednesday next. : ; 
On Monday Evening, February 21st, Her Majesty’s Servants will 
perform the MERCHANT of VENICE, from the Text of Shakspeare ; 
with, first time, CATHERINE and PETRUCIO. 

On Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, ACIS and GALATEA; with 
the PRISONER of WAR. 

nm Wednesday, first time, a new Play, in five acts, by the author of 
the COLLEGIANS, called GISIPPUS. Principal Characters Mr. 
Anderson, Mr. Macready, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Elton, Mr. Graham (his 
first appearance), Miss Helen Faucit; with a Farce. 

On Friday a favourite Play. 

The WINDMILL will be played on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Acis and Galatea.—The undying life which exists 
in the real work of Genius, as distinguished from the 
clever manufacture got up to suit the hour and to 
perish with it, could not be more signally exemplified 
than by the successive editions of Handel's works. 
A rumour has for some time been warning us to 
look out for a republication of that master’s entire 
compositions, by Mendelssohn. Meanwhile, cheaper 
editions of his more popular musie abound. No 
less than two of the ‘ Messiah’ are advertised. One 
of these is edited by Mr. Bishop: were the accom- 
paniment for the organ or pianoforte as clearly 
printed as it is satisfactorily arranged, this copy would 
leave us little to desire ; but the page is, throughout, 
too crowded. It was natural, too, that, at the present 
time, we should have a re-issue of * Acis and Galatea.’ 
Here is one published by Messrs. D’Almaine & Co., 
a volume of their Standard Edition of Handel's Ora- 
torios. Itis clear in type, and compendious in form ; 
in short, a very good copy for the use of the solitary 
student. The pianoforte accompaniment, however, 
by Mr. Addison, might have been judiciously com- 


pressed; and in this, as in most published vocal | 


music, the punctuation of the words is a thing as 
entirely overlooked, as if neither composer had con- 
cerned, nor reader need concern himself therewith. 
These remarks made, we gladly embrace so season- 
able an opportunity of returning to the work, the 
performance of which we noticed last week. 

A greater variety of beauty was, probably, never 
comprised in tre same space, even by Handel him- 
self. It is needless to point out with what dramatic 
force, as well as poetical conception, he approached 
every subject placed before him. If we compare his 
oratorios with those by every other writer,—a life, a 
power, a brilliancy are disclosed, in the midst of all 
their solemn pomp and colossal proportions, in 
spite of the imperfect orchestral resources of his time 
and the platitude of much of his text, which no one 
else has reached. There is nothing in vitality of 
expression to equal the lament from ‘ Saul,—* In 
sweetest harmony,’ with the rich and melancholy 
antiphony of its chorus,—nothing which approaches 
in spirit the warlike portions of * Judas Maccabeus,’ 
or, in impressive truth, the series of choral pictures 
of ‘Israel in Egypt.’ In ‘ Acis’ we stand upon lower 
ground. The theme is not exactly “of the Earth, 
earthy,” but less nobly-moving than those in which 
the fortunes of God’s chosen people are set forth ; 
and the music, if a bold parallel may be admitted, 





as compared with the music of the oratorios, is pre- 

cisely like a passage from the Odyssey measured 

against one of the narrative portions of Exodus, or 

a hymn to Pan heard after the superb triumph of 

‘Miriam the Prophetess.” The cheerful grace and 

gaiety of the Sicilian peasants, the voluptuous ten- | 
derness of the lovers, the brutal and gnarled rudeness | 
of the Cyclops, and the terror his coming inspires, 

are as distinctly charactered to the ear as they are 

presented to the eye by the grouping and attire and 

gestures of those we commented on a week ago. | 
With all this exquisitely clear marking of contours | 
and qualities, however, and containing two situations | 
of the utmost musical force and contrast, * Acis and | 
Galatea’ is no opera, as we understand the term; 

and the warning * There will be no action,” which the 

original announcements of the Serenata held out, has 
a significance which ought not to be lost on those 

whose aim isthe regeneration of the Drama, whether | 
spoken or sung. On looking into the printed book | 
of the words, we find that, even with all its interpola- 

tions, the only incidents marking the progress of the 

story are: Galatea dismissing the Nereids,—Cupid | 
waving on Galatea,—Shepherds beckoning on Acis ; | 
—that nothing, in short, is done, till we reach the | 
trio, ‘The flocks shall leave the mountains.’ This | 
includes the hurling of the rock, by which the | 
enamoured shepherd is sacrificed, an effect found to | 
be so impracticable, that it is necessary to execute | 
it at the hack of the stage, by which, no less than by | 
the substitution of a contralto for a tenor voice, at | 
Drury Lane, the musical effect is destroyed. Add 
to this, that, owing to its tangible presentment, (a 
thing, as it has been seen, never contemplated by 
Handel), the finest piece of expression which the 
serenata contains,—the dying sighs of Acis,—is, of 
necessity, omitted. 

We point out these things from anything rather 
than a disposition to cavil. But we are told, that 
this revival of ‘ Acis’ is intended to assist in the 
reformation of English opera: and the latter, it 
is generally admitted, has been partly kept in its pre- 
sent wretched condition by the absurdity of the subjects 
selected for musical illustration, or the undramatic 
manner in which they have been arranged. If this 
be true, what will be the amount of assistance de- 
rived from the course pursued by the Drury Lane 
management ? In our opinion, the galvanising of 
concert-music, and the conversion of the scene- 
painter into the dramatist, are measures calculated 
to injure and to retard, rather than to strengthen 
and forward a cause, the real bearings of which are 
so essentially misunderstood by its noisiest advocates. 








Frencu Prays.—M. Perlet’s performances pro- 
ceed triumphantly; ‘Le Comédien d*Etampes,’ 
* Michel et Christine,’ * Le Secretaire et le Cuisinier,” 
‘L’Homme de Soixante Ans,’ having, in one week's 
brief space, displayed to us the actor in all his varie- 
ties, ranging betwixt the broadest farce, and the 
most delicate comedy. It is impossible to contem- 
plate the retirement of an artist whose wit, like wine, 
has grown all the racier with Time, and who walks 
the stage as if it were still the pleasure of one-and- 
twenty, not the business of sixty years. We ought 
to give a few characteristic words to Mdlle. Forgeot, 
to Mad. Lienard, and to MM. Cartigny, Oudinot, 
and Delmary, all particularly good members of a 
generally good company ; but they must wait awhile. 
Not so Mr. Mitchell, whose considerate promptness 
in meeting the complaints of the public is worthy of 
all praise, being as liberal as it is politic. ‘The boxes 
are now converted into easy and agreeable stalls, with 
room enough for every sitter. With a little better 
ventilation, the most fastidious passing lounger would 
have not the slightest cause of vexation. The audi- 
ence, too, is getting into order,—listens devoutly 
to all the vaudevilles,—and,—mirabile dictu !—ad- 
mires their songs as music, Something more of these, 
perhaps, on a future day. 











MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Feb. 1.—M. Ebelmen 
read a memoir on the nature of the various vapours 
developed in smelting furnaces, as observed at different 
altitudes within the furnaces. The object of such re- 
searches wasto determinethe degree of heat at various 
points, and to devise means for the improved regu- 





lations of the fires. He has arrived at the following 


et 
results—1. The gaseous vapours, on coming out of 
furnace heated by charcoal or wood, contain Watery 
vapour, carbonic acid, and oxides of hydrogen anj 
azote, but no carbonated hydrogen. At 6 or 8 fee 
below the mouth of the furnace the watery vapours 
not found, and the proportion of oxide of carbon jq, 
creases, while those of hydrogen and carbonie acid 
diminish, according as the observationsare made love 
and lower down in the furnace.—2. When Coal is useq 
jointly with wood for heating the furnace, the carbon. 
ization of the vapours takes place in an internal zone 
and the water is expelled from the metal at a very lop 
altitude. He found that the proportion of gas whic 
traverses a certain zone of the furnace per minute, jj 
greater according as it is further from the bottom ef 
the furnace.—The Minister of Commerce communi. 
cated tothe Academy some observations from the Jp 
dustrial Society of Mulhausen, on the importance of 
adopting an unit of measure for the force of machine, 
considered not only in the power exerted, but in the 
time required. The Society observed, that the usual 
timation of horse-power was not uniform,and proposed 
that the unit for France should be the force require] 
to raise one kilogramme to the height of a metre jg 
a second. To this unit they proposed that the nams 
of dyne, from the Greek root, signifying “ movi 
force,” should be applied, and then that it should be 
compounded with Greek and Latin words, in the 
same way as the metre, the gramme, Kc. Thus the 
kilodyne would signify a thousand times this unit, 
and the millidyne would signify the thousandth pat 
of the same unit.—M. Arago read a communication 
from M. Rusiger, a German geologist, on certain geo. 
metrical observations, made in order to ascertain the 
relative altitudes of the Dead Sea, in Palestine and 
the Mediterranean. It appeared not only that thesur- 
face of the Dead Sea was 219 toises, or about 1,314 
fect lower than that of the Mediterranean, but als, 
from the geological phenomena observed on its 
shores, that the formation of the basin in which it 
lies was antecedent to all historic epochs. Hence 
the supposition that the sea was formed by the sink. 
ing of the plain on which the cities of the Pentapolis 
(Sodom, Gomorrah, &c.) were situate, is incorrect, 
M. Arago added, that the observations of M. Bertoy, 
a French engincer, made the depression of the Dead 
Sea below the Mediterranean 419 metres, or 1,374 
English feet—Feb. 7.M. Arago gave an account 
of two memoirs, by Mr. Dove, ‘ On the Phenomens 
of Chemical Induction.’ An electrical current causes, 
in a mass of iron placed near it, two kinds of pheno 
mena—one corresponding to magnetism, the other to 
dynamical electricity. The author of these memois 
announced that he had succeeded in separating the 
two classes of action, by giving them different degrees 
of relative intensity ; and he had shown the magne 
tic action to exist in substances where its presence 
had not been suspected._M. Vallé, colour-dealer, 
submitted to the notice of the members some spec 
mens of canvas for oil-painting, covered with a sub- 
stance intended to preserve the colours laid on it 
from all effects of moisture.—M. Barral read an e& 
tract of a memoir on some experiments made by hin 
on tobacco, and on the extraction of nicotine, a sub- 
stance discovered by Vauquelin in 1809. M. Baral 
had succeeded in obtaining this substance in a stated 
purity, and had analyzed it. He found it to bea power 
ful alkali, under the formof a liquid, with a very lov 
equivalent, and therefore capable of great saturation, 
as compared with other vegetable alkalis. It was 
also a very energetic poison, and, taken in feeble 
doses, was found to produce almost instantaneous 
death.—A paper was read on a petrified human 
skull, coming from the cabinet of the late M. Teschea, 
but without any indication of locality attached to tt 
It was found to have lost all its bony particles, which 
had been replaced by hydrated oxides of iron and 
manganese. It was conjectured that the skull bad 
fallen into some quarry in which there was a depos! 
of lignite, or wood-coal, and had there undergone the 
change in question. 


Jerome de Trevisii—In your review of Mrs. Jameson? 
‘Handbook to the Public Galleries,’ you quote from her 
Introduction the statement that ‘‘ Jerome de Trevisi calle 
over to England about 1531, remained here thirteen years, 
and to him the large paintings at Hampton Court a 
the Embarkation of Henry VIII, and the Champs aor, 
are with reason attributed.” Now this account is quil? 
at variance with the information which we have of ts 
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vist in Vasari’s Lives of the Painters and in other works. 
oneal da Trevisi was born in 1508, and was killed at | 
Boulogue in Picardy in 1544. 


Vasari, who came in 1538 to 
oo in Italy, and was employed on some large paintings 
or the refectory of St. Michaele in Bosco there, says, that 
finished those works he returned to Florence, 
pecause Trevisi, Biaggio, and the other Bolognese painters, 
thinking that he intended to establish himself in that city, 
and take their employment from them, did not cease w: orry- 
ing him. Vasari, further, in his life of Girolamo da Trevisi, 
says, that subsequently, considering himself on some oceca- 
sion as unfairly treated, Trevisi quitted Bologna, and ar- 
riving in England he was introduced to Henry VIIL., who 
took him into his service, not asa painter, but as an en- 
sneer; that his good fortune, however, did not last long, 
for the war with France still continuing, he was employed 
in constructing the batteries round Boulogne when a 
cannon ball struck him from his horse, and killed him on 
the spot. From 1528, when Girolamo was twenty years old, 
to 1538, he had been employed in various works in Treviso, 
jn Venice, in Bologna, in Faenza, and in Genoa. From the 
shove facts, it appears ev ident that the account of his 
having been thirteen years in England must be erroneous ; 
and it is improbable that he painted the above-mentioned 
pictures at Hampten Court. Lam, Sir, &c. 
Bedford Row, Feb. 14. Epwarp So.ty. 
Baron Gros. —The widow of this celebrated painter 
has bequeathed to the city of Toulouse, the birth- 
place of her late husband, a painting of Venus and 
Cupid, @ Portrait of the Baron himself, and another, 
of the Baroness, all executed by the artist ; also the 
palettes used in painting the picture of Napoleon 
Visiting the Sick with the plague at Jaffa, and the 
Cupola of the Pantheon, and the palm and wreath 
over the picture of the Plague scene, when. 
exhibited at the Louvre in 1804. 


Greece. —The Leipsic Gazette mentions that a 
ylent shock of an earthquake was felt at Pyrgos, in 
the Peloponnesus, on the 3lst ult. It lasted 44 
seconds, and was followed by several other shocks 
las strong during the night. 


National Gallery.—The number of pictures is at 
present 177, of which 118 have been either presented 
or bequeathed by individuals. We possess one of 
the finest pictures of the Florentine school in the 
Raising of Lazarus; but the school of Raphael is 
most inadequately represented in the St. Catherine, 
beautiful as it is. We may esteem ourselves rich in 
Correggios (we have three among his finest produc- 
tions, and he is the rarest of the first-rate masters, 
Michael Angelo excepted); also in pictures of 
Claude, and of Nicold and Gaspar Poussin, and of 
Anibal Carracci and his school. We are poor in 
fne specimens of some of the best of the early 
lulian masters; of Gian Bellini, of Fra Bartolomeo, 
of Frate Angelico— 

The limner cowl'd, who never raised his hand 

Till he had steep’d his inmost soul in prayer,— 
ad others who flourished in the latter half of the 
fiteenth century, we have as yet nothing: of Titian 
rehave only one very good picture,—not one of his 
rndrous portraits; the only Giorgione is doubtful. 
Of the gorgeous Paul Veronese and the fiery Tinto- 
nto there is nothing of consequence. Of the power 
ad splendour of Rubens we have some fair ex- 
mples; but for the great pictures at Whitehall, 
which he painted for Charles I., and which lie there 
out of sight and out of mind, there is absolutely no 
mace in our National Gallery. They exceed in 
dimensions (both in breadth and height) any room 
ait, Of Salvator Rosa, whose great works are so 
ten met with in England, we have but one picture 
—inoble one it must be allowed. There are two 
fne Murillos, but of Velasquez nothing,—for the 
picture which bears his name is certainly not his: 
al of the other great masters of the Spanish school 
~Alonzo Cano, Zurbaran, Coello, el Mudo, el Greco 
lot one picture. We are as yet most poor in the 

masters of the Dutch school. There is not a 
eagle specimen of Hobbema or Ruysdael. The 
wecimens of Wandervelde are insignificant ; and of 
the beautiful conversation-pieces of Terburg, Gerard 
Dow, Netscher, Metzu, Ostade, Franz Mieris, and 
their compeers, not one. But what is most extra- 
tdinary, and almost melancholy, is our poverty in 
works of Van Dyck, a painter almost naturalised 

tmiong us; whose best years were spent in England, 

best works belong to us and our history. The 
wily very good picture of his here—the portrait 
tyled Gevartius—as a specimen of what his pencil 

do, is invaluable; but otherwise not interest- 
iig— Mrs, Jameson's Handbook. 
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writings of the early Greek Fathers. In fine, pe may be cu- 
sidered as a Re-cast of former F ditions of the Lexicon. 
London: Simpkin, Marshali & Co. 
A COMPLETE COURSE of GERMAN 
LITERATURE for BEGINNERS ; with Notes to assist 
the Pupil. 
By E. A. FEILIN 
German Master at the Royal Military Ac fcademy, W oolwich, the 
City, of London School, and Editor of * Flugel’s German 
Dictionary,’ &c. 
Extract from the Author's Preface. 

“ This compilation was suggested to the author principally by 
the want of a work of similar extent provided itupene, 
calculated for a regular course of instruction,” & 

Dulau & Co. 37, Soho-square ; and D. Nutt, an Fleet-street. 


ARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 
for the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists, and 
Mechanics. 

It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elemen 
tary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants 
of the public at large. ‘To youth of either sex at public en 
private schools; to persons whose education has been neglected, 
or whose attention has not been directed in cory life to suc 
studies; and to Artists and Mechanics, these little works wil 
be. found particularly suited. The principles of the varive 
Sciences are rendered as familiar and brought as near to ot 
commonest ideas as —s the demonstrations of propositions 
are made plain for the mind, and brief for the memory; and the 
klements of each Science are reduced not only to their simplest 
but to their shortest form. 

. A System of Popular Geometry. Contain 
ina few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces: 
sary and suflicient fora right understanding of eve Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general ceeneigias. 
Darley, A.B. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 

2. Companion to the Popular Geometry. In 
which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarised, a. 
trated, and rendered practically useful to the various pu 
of Life, with numerous Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. clo 

3. A System of Popular Algebra, with a Section 
on ‘er and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6. cloth 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry, both Plane 
and Spherical ; with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Applic ation of “algebra to Geometry. Second Edition. 4- 











Just published, 1 vol. 12mo. price 7s. cloth boar's 





“ For students who only seck this limited knowledge of te 
sciences, there are perbaps no treatises which can be 
more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry and ‘igebra. 
— Library of Useful Knowledge, Article * Mechanics.” 

Taylor & Walton, Booksellers and Publishers to Universit? 
College, 23, Upper Gower-street. 
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NEW ‘PERIODICAL ‘WORK BY | MR. 


GRANT. 


: is published, in super-royal 8vo., with Four beautiful Engravings, price One Shilling (to be 
This day ** F : continued Monthly), No. I. of 


PICTURES OF 
OR, ILLUSTRATIONS 


POPULAR PEOPLE; 


OF HUMAN NATURE. 


By the Author of ‘ Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons,’ ‘ The Great Metropolis,’ &c. 
p CONTENTS. 
THE HAPPY HUSBAND—THE AFFECTIONATE MOTHER-—STREET MUSICIANS—THE MARRIAGEABLE MAN. 


London: GEORGE 


VIRTUE, Ivy Lane. 





T° m0 CHOR AL SOCIETIES.—Published for the 


first time in England, MOZART'S CANTATA, ‘Davidde | 


the English version selected from the Psalms of 
David, with pao bn. for the Organ or Pianoforte. 
R. ANDREWS. Price 15s. e work contains sixty pa 
size, and includes the following nine original comp: 
py at the chorus parts may be had separately ; als 
orchestral accompaniments lent out_on hire. 
solo and chorus, * Let God arise.’— 2. Chorus, * I will praise ee, 
QLord.'—3. Duetto Care, ‘Save me, O God.'—4. 
‘Hear my prayer. Aria (Tenore), ‘ Delis er me from 
mine enemies.’—6, Double’ ‘Chorus, * In my distress.’—7. Solo 
Soprano, * | hou, oO God, art praised in Sion "al, 
ni, and ‘Tenore), “Judge me, O Lord.’—9. “Chorus (Fugue), 
*] will magnify thee, O Lord.” : 

London : sold for the Proprietor, by W. Hawes, 355, Strand ; 
and J. A. Novello, Dean-street ; and may be had at R. Andrews’s 
Music Academy and Musieal Repository, 6, Aytoun-street, 
Manchester. Also, Andrews's Psalmody, bound and lettered, 


Pesitente,, 


No. Ll. Soprano 


igs.—Nelect Movements from Haydn and Mozart's Masses, with | 


Englis’) words. in numbers, 2s. and 3s. each.—Shore’s Sacred 
Music, new edition, . 
“Itis only necessary to say, that this work is worthy the at- 


tention of all lovers of Mozart's equqeeitens, and is now pub- | 


lished for the first time in England. ‘To Choral Societies it will 
be a valuable addition, and we congratulate the profession, 
equally with the amateurs, upon this bri! liant instance of Mr. KR 


Andrews's ze: al, a ae and judgment in their bebalf.’ *—Musical | 
Sil. 





Review, Aug. 17, 1 
AVERLEY NOVELS 
Editions in progress of Publication :— 
I. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, Twopence a-week. 
Part One. containing Four Wee >kly Numbers, in a stitched 
Cover, was published on 22nd January, price 9d. 
Part Two is published this day 
Part THeee on the lth of March. 
#,* In consequence of very many applications by letter, the 
Publishers have complied with the desire expressed by their ob- 


lising correspondents; and ail after tue tirst Four Weekly Sheets 
will be found in conformity — their wishes. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 4s. Edition, boards. 
(Kenilworth on Ist March.) 
Ill. 
TIE SAME, 4s. stitched. 


Also. 
SOTTS LIFE OF NAPOLEON, Part VIII, 
pletes the Volume. 2s. 6d. 
R. Cadell, Edinburgh Hoalston & Stoneman, London. 


Just published, 


I. 
ASSAGES from the DIARY a LATE 
PHYSICIAN. By SAMUEL WARREN, F.RS. A new 
edition, being the 6ch oe in 2 vols, 12s, 


T= THOUSAND v YEAR. Carefully re- 
vised by the Author. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
It. 
HE COURSE of TIME, a Poem in Ten Books. 
By ROBERT POLLOK, A. M. With a Portrait. A new 
ition, being the 16th. price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, or 12s. ele- 
fantly bound in morecco, gilt —- “aves. 








OEMs by JOHN WILSON, containing The 


SLE « ALMS, The CITY of the PL AGUE, and Mls- 
CELLANLOUS POEMS. 2 —_ post 8vo. 21s, 


OEMS by the LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 

A new edition in feap. 8vo. with a Vortrait by Kennetu 

M'Leay, Es sq., engraved in line by HorseurGu, 7s. 6d. A few 

copies remain of the large edition, which, with proof impres- 
sions of the Portrait, may be mo at }5y. 


HE WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. A Com- 
plete end Uniform Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo. price 25s. 
neatly bound in cloth with Portraits and Vignettes. Each 
=, may be had as a separate and complete Book, price 


i ME MOIR of MRS. TTEMANS by HER SISTER. 
I. TALES and HISPORIC SCENES, &e. 

he SIEGE of VALENCIA, The "SCE PTIC, &e. 

- The FOREST SANCTUARY, DE CHATILLON, &e. 
v. RECORDS of WOMAN, VESPERS of PALERMO, 


&e. 

VI. SONGS of the AFFECTIONS, 
RICS, &e. 

Vil. SONGS and LYRICS, 
LIFE, 


NATIONAL LY- 


SCENES and HYMNS of 


Vil. 
LACK WOOD'S STANDARD NOVELS, 
publishing in Monthly Volumes, price 6s. each, beautifully 
printed in smatl 8vo., each Volume so arranged as to form a 
+ \\ ork. and embellished with a Portrait or Frontis- 
ona for the purpose, by eminent Artists. 


ALS of the PARISH, and AYRSHIRE 


YS LOG. 
GAL’ rs SIR ANDRE W WYLIE. 

GALT’S PROVOST and other TALES. 

The YOUTH and MANHOOD of CYRIL THORNTON. 


William Blackwood & Sons 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 
Pall Mall, London. . aes : . 


By | | 


Chorus, | 


Trio (Due } 


| 
which com- 


! BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA. 
OYAL SOCIETY of LITERATURE. Under 


the Superintendence, and with the Sanction, of the Coun- 
cil, on the ae of saree oom = be pemenes. ln — ra 
first of a of V nded t mptise, © under the 
title of * BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA ‘LITE! ARIA,’ a Lite- 
very Hi-tory of the United Kingdom, arranged in C *hronological 
er, and commencing with the Anglo-Saxon Peri 
Itis expected that the Second Volume will contain the Anglo- 
Norman Writers, and that a Third may carry the Work through 
the two succeeding Centuries. as far as the invention of Print- 
ing, From this epoch the Work will proceed by successive 
| pomsets to the present time ; and will thus i acomplete 
iographical Kecord of English Literature, free from the incon- 
veniences of the alphabetical order, the only advantage of 
pee will at the same time be secured by a carefully-compiled 


‘The portion of the Work which relates to each period, will be 
| complete in itse 
London: John W. Parker, Publisher, West Strand. 


Just published, 
LISON’S HISTORY of EUROPE. 


A FOURTH EDITION of the First and Second Volumes, 


A THIRD EOTT ION of the Third and Fourth Volumes, 20s. 
A SECOND EDITION of the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Vo- 
lumes, may be had separately, 15s 
| e Eighth and Ninth Volumes, | price 15s. each. 
The Tenth and Last Volume is im the Press. 
Il. 


OURNAL of a TOUR in GREECE and the 


ONILAN ISLANDS in the Spring of 1828. With Remarks 





1 
on the Recent History, Present Seaie. and Classical Antiquities 
those Countries. y 
| trated by Original Drawings. 


of Caldwell. 
24s, 


Esq.. illus- 
2 ie post 8vo. 
Ill. 


N HISTORICAL VIEW of the LAW of 


MARI Ler COMMERCE. By JAMES REDDIE, Esq. 
| Advocate. 8vo. 4s. 


A® AGRICULTURAL TOUR 
| UNITED STATES and UPPER CANADA, 
ccileneons Notices. By Capt. BARCLAY, of Ury. 

| BVO. 7s. 


in the 
with Mis- 
1 vol. post 


Vv. 
HE BOOK of the FARM. A Systematic 
Work on PRACTICAL AGRIC ULTURE. on an entirely 
New and Original Plan. By NRY STEPHENS. Publishing 
in Monthly Parts, price 4s. wach. 


RIGONOMETRICAL SURVEYIN 
LEVELLIN o and RAILW Ay ENGINEERING, 
WILLIAM GALBRAITH, i 
F.R.A.S. London. 8vo. 7s. 


By 
A. F.R.SS.A. Edinburgh, and 


aE PRINCIPLES ‘of POPULATION, and 

heir Connexion we jieman Happiness. By ARCHI- 

BALD nA ISON, Esq. F.1 Advocate, Author of * The His- 

tory ~ Eurvpe during he Fre nch Revolution.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 30s, 


Vill. 
CHLEGEL'S LECTURES on the HISTORY 
™ of LITERATURE, Ancient and Modern. In 1 vol. feap. 
8vo. a new edition, price 7s. 


Ix. 
GTABLE ECONOMY ; a TREATISE on the 
MANAGEMENT of HORSES in relation to Stabling, 
Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working. By JOHN STEW- 
ar T. Veterinary Sangean. ae w edition, in fe _ svO. 78. 6d. 
By the same Auth pr rice 2s. 6d. bound in cloth, the 10th 
edition of ADVICE TO rHE Pu RCHASERS OF HORSES. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45,George-street, Edinburgh, and 
22, Pall Mall, London. 


ABLE GLASS, CHINA, &c.—APSLEY 





YABLE 
PELLATT, of the Falcon Glass Works, Holland-street, 
Blackfriars, the only esti ablishment in London where glass 
blowing, cutting, eng raving, &c., can be seen in extensive opera- 
tion every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, (for a descrip- 
tion see Penny Magazine, No. - 4 respectfully ‘solicits inspec- 
tion of his show rooms for cut ¢ hina, earthenware, Etrus- 
can vases, and renaissance chandsliers. Printed lists may be 
had on application, 


PALMEss PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 

These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to curry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle givin z + light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or from arge assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, an Oxford-street 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. a an extensive variety ot 
Solar Lamps, to burn common vil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, 4s, per gallon; second ditto, 
8s. 6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d. ; prepared Solar Oil, 3. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of Lacs n. 





P IERCE’S ECONOMICAL RADIATING 
+ = nov EG ete. .—F AMIL. -IES FURNISHING are soli- 
o examine s e and extensive assort one be ) 

ING-ROOM pee orher Gu ats wogents com tea ft i 
most aan ERC < DESIGNS ° LOU Lai 5 
ELIZABET THAN. OTHIC. a OTHER ost \ Les. with Fen- 
ers — Fire- ah en suite, always on show at the Manufac tory, 
‘o. 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. These Grates combine 
economy of fuel with elegance of style and superior comfort, 
and are specially constructed for the Cure of Smoky Chimneys. 
In Bed-rooms and Nurseries they are found invaluable. — 
kitchens and Laundries fitted up in the most complete manner. 
Mansions, Picture Galleries, Conservatories, and giaee y\-a 
ings, otectualty parmes od Hot Water or mF Pure ye 
s of every kind in extensive variety. ERC "§ OMAN - 
FACTORY, 5, JERMYN-STREET, REGENT-STREET v- 


ff ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 


Pablie, that they are enabled to supply the best super- 
fine LETTE APER, stamped with crest, coronet, or inittals, 
at 32s.: beautifully, finished in silver or gold, 55s.; superfine 
note paper, at 22s. ; insilver or gold, 45s. per ream each, without 
any extra cha for the Wafers may also be stamped 
from the ome die, in ey r plain or assorted colours, silver, or 
gold, at ls. 1. Crests fashionably 
engraved on pha e plate, Oe 5  mitiout the crest, 2s. 6d., and 100 
cards, 2s, 6d. Messrs. B. h also a large stock of wedding 
notes. envelopes, &c. T Vy artic es adapted for presents con- 
sist of bibles and prayer books ric ily gilt, envelope cases, writ- 
ing cases, inkstands of every description, splendid toilet bottles, 
match glasses, almanacks, pocket-books, &c. pecimens of en- 
{avings may be seen at their warehouse, |22, Bisho gate-street 

ithin, or sent on application any distance, free of expense. 
HE ~COMPLEXION.—GOWLAND’S LO- 
TION removes all Impurities and Discoloratiohs of the 
Skin, and promptly re-establishes a clear and healthy tone of 
surface, whilst its sustaining properties, in obviating the effects 
of variable temperature upon the ‘Tint of the Complexion, is 
verified by the continued freshness pesally’ limited to the earlier 
periods of personal attraction. “ Rob aw, London,” is in 
white letters on the Government Stamp. ‘Price 2s. 9d.; Ss. Gd.5 

quarts, 8. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Venders. 


OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL has acquired 
» celebrity for its truly extraordinary efficacy and fecun- 
dity in nourishing, preserving, and beautifying the Human Hair, Its 
regenerative powers, in particular, ure constantly shown, by 
m1 a fresh growth of Hair, where Baldness has been su 
to have taken up its barren reign. It imparts an - 
iitional vigour to the roots of the hair, together with a gi: omy 
brightness, and a_beautiful tendency to curl. For inducing an ac- 
celerated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the MACASSAR is un- 
failing in its stimulative operation. In reference even to the 
Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is found attended with 
the happiest effects. Mild, invigorating, stimulative, and puri- 
fying, it dispels scurf or dandrif, and renders supererogatory the 
use of the ea > 
Caution.— rehasing, be particular to ask for “ROW- 
LAND'S MACARSAT OIL.” 
The lowest price is 3s. 6d., the next 7s., or Family Bottles 
(containing four small) at 10s. 6d. -» and double that size, 21s. 
per 3ottle. 


WENTY YEARS’ LOSS of HAIR, and 

WONDERFUL RESTORATION.—Church-street, Whitby, 
Oct. 19, 1841.—Gentlemen—Ot the last supply of Oldridge’ s Balm 
of Columbia every bottle was sold immediately on receipt, and 
I have many more bespoke, only waiting for a further supply, 
which I hope you will send without the least delay. Orders 
have poured in more than ever since the powerful eflects of the 
Balm have been so decisively demonstrated in the cases of seve- 
ral credible and ppapectabte Ss inhabitants of the town, One in- 
stance, among others, which have attracted particular atten- 
tion, is the case of a gentleman who had had little or no hair 
for twenty years: be had tried numerous preparations in vain, 
and ultimately ha ad his head shaved and wore a wig. t my re- 
commendation he tried the Balm ; and after using it according 
to the directions for a short time, the young hair appears od, and. 
he has now as fine a head of hair as any person in Whitby. 

fours, &c. Joun KILVINGTON, 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmorland-buildings. 
Alderszate-street, London. 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM prevents the hair turning gre} 

a beautiful curl, frees it from scurf, and stops it from, Saline off, 
and . 4 Bottles generally restore it ag 3s. 6s... 
and! r Bottle. No other prices are genuine. mo for OLD- 
KiDGE'S BALM of COLUM SLA, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


ROM BENEVOLENCE RATHER than 
GAIN.—NERVOUSNESS CURED.—Medical science has 
been charged with impotence in a few of the greatest afllictions 
of man. Of these the greatest are nervous disease and insanity, 
to remove which professional men have devoted a large portion 
of their lives in vain. Sensible of the doubt, therefore, that exists 
on the possibility of curing these complaints, Dr. WILLIS 
MOSELEY has not agitated the public mind by details of 7,000 
cures in six years, but has invited inquiry, and such confidence 
has been created, that four phgsictans. twenty surgeons, an 
hospital professor, &c. have placed themselves, their peothers, 
cates. or patients, under his treatment, and each has been 
cured. This being the only discovery ever made for the cure of 
nervous complaints and aseatiy, Dr. Willis Moseley invites all 
to share its benefits. Apply to, or address, post paid, to Dr. 
Willis Bassler. & "Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury-square. At 
home from 1 


N excellent FAMILY MEDICINE for IN- 
DIGESTION, BILIOUS and LIVER COMPLAINTS, &c. 
1 every instance where a fair trial has been made, NORTON'S 
C: AMOM LE PILLS have invariably given satisfaction, afford- 
ing permanent relief_in all cases of Indigestion, and a speedy 
cure for Headache. Bilious and Liver ¢ ‘omplaints, Heartburn 
and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, 
‘iolent Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, &c. 
They are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, 
and thousands of persons can now bear testimony of the bene- 
fits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 1s. 1)d., 
2s. 9d.,and lls. each, in eve Ty town in the kingdom.—CauTION: 
Be sure to ask for ** Norton's Pills,”’ and do not be persuaded to 
purchase an imitation. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—These invaluable | pills 
are made from a recipe of the celebrated “ OLD PARR,” 

who by the use of the herbs from which they are prepared, 
attained the miraculous age of $2 years. Only ashort space o 
time has elapsed since the discovery of the document which 
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LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of a SU PERIOn DESCRIPTION, WARRANTED 
To cLeaAN.—C, J. ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, ‘Temple, opposite Weltte tune. begs leave to inform Ar 
tists, the Trade, and lublic, that they can obtain a LARGE AND 
CLEAR EXPLANATORY SHEET of DRAWINGS, with numerous 
Elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various 
Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to ear pe part of the king- 
dom. Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-wood Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Orders from the Country punctually attended to.— 
EsTABLISHED 1792, 








the recipe for pre éparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, and have given their testimony to it ‘1 
wonderful healing effects. It would be impossible to bring al 
the cases of cure before the publie. but those who desire further 
information are directed to enquire for the Life and Times o 
Old Parr, containing remarks on disease health and the means 
of prolonging life, 32 pages. with engrav ings, which may be had 
gratis of all agents for the sale of aga medicine 

Purchasers may be sure they, have the senuine medicine - 
they find the words PARR’S LIFE PILLS, engraved on t 
Government Stamp in white Testene ona red ground. Observe, 
also, that the name of Mr. Edwards 67, St. Paul's, London, is 
printed as Wholesale Agenton the directions which are wrapped 
round every box. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and Lis. each. 
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13, Great Marlborough Street, Feb. 19, 1842, 
MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

















THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL VISCOUNT KEPPEL, 


Pirst Lord of the Admiralty in 1782-3. 
By the HON. and REV. THOMAS KEPPEL. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. 
Il, 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY AND LETTERS. 


VOL. I. 1s Now READY AT ALL THE BOOKSELLERS, 
Price 10s. 6d. bound, with Portrait and Fac-similes. 
Vor. II. on the 1st of March. 


* This publication will take its place in the libraries beside Walpole and Boswell.”—Literary Gazette. _ x 

“4 work unequalled in literary and social value by anything else of a similar kind in the language.”—Naval and Military Gazette. 

‘The forthcoming volumes of this work must, we think, be eagerly looked for and warmly welcomed.”—Athenawn. 2 ' 

«This is the most charming book that has appeared for a long while. We cannot speak too much in praise of this delightful work, which every one must read.”—Courier. 

‘This work may be considered a kind of supplement to Boswell’s Life of Johnson. It is a beautiful picture of society as it existed,—in manners, taste, and literature,—in the 
early period of the reign of George LIL, drawn by a pencil as vivid and brilliant as that of any of the celebrated persons who composed the circle."—Messenger. 


TIl. 


LADY ANNE -GRANARD; 


OR, KEEPING-UP APPEARANCES. 


A NOVEL, By the late MISS LANDON, Authoress of ‘ Ethel Churchill,’ ‘ The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 


v. 


TRAVELS IN KASHMERE, © ) 


The Himalaya of the Punjaub, including the Mountain Course of the Indus, through the Valleys of Great and Little Thibet (or Tshardo 
By G. T. VIGNE, Esq. 


Author of ‘A Personal Narrative of a Visit to Affghanistan,' &e. 
2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations by the Author, and a Map from Manuscript Surveys, fully illustrative of the Passes, Geography, &c. of the Countries visited, 
Engraved at the expense, and under the patronage, of the H.ELC. (Just ready.) 


SIR HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER: 
‘\ & NAUTICAL-HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


By EDWARD HOWARD, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Rattlin the Reefer,’ ‘Outward Bound,’ ‘Jack Ashore,’ &c. 3 vols. (Now ready.) 


EXCURSIONS ALONG THE SHORES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


By LIEUT.-COL. E. NAPIER, 
Author of ‘Scenes and Sports in Foreign Lands,’ &c. 2 yols.small 8vo. (Now ready.) ; 


Vil. 


FASCINATION. 


Edited by MRS. GORE, 


Authoress of ‘Mothers and Daughters,’ ‘Female Domination,’ &c. 3 yols. (Now ready. 


Vill. 


AGNES STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


The Fourtn Votive is just ready. 


SOWING AND REAPING: A NOVEL. 


Edited by CAPT. FREDERIC CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘The Life of a Sailor,’ ‘Tom Bowling,’ &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


x. : xi. XII. 
THE SCHOOL FOR WIVES: MADAME DE SEVIGNE AND HER FIVE YEARS IN INDIA. 
A NOVEL. CONTEMPORARIES, By HENRY EDWARD FAND, ‘Esq 
By the Authoress of ‘ Temptation.’ Comprising Sketches of above One Hundred of the most ; ‘ ; : 
lat iets Gilneas Porgens' of her tine. Late Aide-de-Camp to.the Commander-in-Chief in India 
: : 5 . 2 vols. 8v0. wi i , bound. 
“A very interesting work. The authoress is evidently a 2 vols. small 8vo. 21s. bound. (Now ready.) ou oa aa lide 
woman of highly cultivated mind and of great talent."—| “It islong since we have met witha production better adapted (Now ready). 
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